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"The New Cockshutt "50" Deluxe 
Try a Cockshutt “5O" and you'll never again be satisfied with any other 
tractor. This 4-5 plow tractor nonchalantly walks through jobs that sideline 
other tractors. Powerful 273 cu, in. engine (gas or-diesel). 6 forward 
speeds, 2 reverse. Choice of 3 front ends. Live PTO ond hydraulic 
System, Power steering. 


The New Cockshutt "35" Deluxe 

Destined to be Canada’s most wanted 2-3 plow tractor. Completely new, 
A true all-purpose tractor that is a miser on gas and a powerhouse of 
strength. Sleek, massively strong chassis. New 198 cu. in. engine. Heavy 
duty transmission. New power steering. Sets a new standard in economy 
and efficiency. 


Here’s power and performance to cut hours from your 
work week ... cut dollars from your operating costs, 
Whether your work demands a light or a rugged tractor, 
the 1956 Cockshutt fleet has just the tractor to fit your 
neéd. Each model is engineered to be the leader in its 
power field, 


See the new "“Two-Toned” deluxe Cockshutts. Slip into 
that roomy, comfortable seat. Feel a new peak in power 
at the instant command of your fingertip touch. This spring, 
put yourself behind the controls of a great new Cockshutt, 
Take the field in the tractor that leads the field. See 
your Cockshutt dealer now for the best tractor deal of 
the year. Z 


_ Just won't say no to any 3-4 plow job. Massive power with effortless 


‘The New Cockshutt "20" Deluxe 


this spring take the field 
in a mew deluxe Cockshutt 


The New Cockshutt "40" Deluxe 


handling. 230 cu. in., 6 cylinder gas or diesel engine. 6 forward speeds, 
2 reverse. Live PTO and hydraulic system. Choice of 3 front ends, 
Power steering. Engineered for extra years of dependable Services 


Finest of all 2-plow tractors, New low silhouette makes it perfect for 
work where low clearance is a. must. Efficient, economical 140 cu. in., 
4-cylinder engine provides minimum operating cost. Power-saving 
4-speed transmission. Row crop or adjustable front wheels. 


Cockshutt 


cay 5 


Farm Equipment Limited, Brantford, Ontario 


uy Canadian 
Buy Cockshutt 
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Westem Canada’s Pioneer Agricultural Magazine 
Lil. Founded in 1905 by Charles W. Peterson 
706 - 2nd Avenue West, Calgary, Alberta 


Leonard D. Nesbitt, Editor and Publisher 


Published Monthly by Farm and Ranch Review Limited 

Printed by Western Printing & Lithographing Co. Ltd. 

Authorized as Second Class Mail — P, O. Dept., Ottawa. 

Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations, 
EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICES : Room 410, 86 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ont. 
W. H PEIRCE, Representative. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES: —-To bona-fide farmers residing in B.C., Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba when remittance is made direct to our office—15¢ for 1 year, 
25c for 2 years, 50c for 5 years, to all others $1.00 per year. DISPLAY ADVERTISING 
RATES: Ninety cents per agate line. CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING accepted at 


ALBERTA’'S LARGEST HATCHERY 


STEWART’S 


R. 0. P. 


SIRED CH | CK 5S 


_ TURKEY POULTS 
DUCKLINGS — GOSLINGS 
ORDER NOW! 
FEBRUARY to JUNE DELIVERY 


All chicks 100% Canadian R.O.P, Sired 
... Canadian Approved Broad-Breasted 
Bronze Turkey Poults ... Pure-Bred 
Pekin Ducklings and Toulouse Goslings. 


Vol. No. 2 


Lumbermen 
who depend on 
horse power...depend on 


ABSORBINE 


10% FREE CHICKS 
added to all orders if booked four 


weeks or more in advance of de- display rates onlyy. o> 16 
livery date. 
E's ASE SSE URE a ee @ In the Maine woods, horses can't be 
10% FREE TURKEY POULTS beat for yarding logs. And the men who 
ON ALL ORDERS DELIVERED (ia ts run these operations know there's no lini- 
BEFORE MARCH 7th. en ~ ment for horses more effective than de- 
LOWER 1956 PRICEST Editorials scvssseneancneceeccenennnaseneeeececteeeeeceeeeeereceececnnnasssssisaasasatnasnanisaseseereereenes 5and 6 paint ea na ; 
bs Fruit: Growing on the Prairies, Miriam Green Ellis \...............ccccece------ 12 A deg oko ea att nerd on 
WRITE FOR 1956 ILLUSTRATED prevent lay-offs due to galled shoulders 
CATALOGUE and PRICES. Pioneer Ukrainian Life, Wm. Grasiuk . was caG TL hp bb nec vacecdeceneqsaesensels 1A or sore necks. By treating bruises and 
STEWART ELECTRIC HATCHERIES When Dinosaurs Roamed the West, Kerry Woodisi Ss 19 apa th gape ab Abe aed! 
s e to prevent a more serious cas had 
602B - 12th Ave. W., CALGARY, Alta. Hitch-hiking Through Europe ...........---.--22-------11-- asentdijpesnceseenses 20 bone or bog spavin. Does not blister skin. 
Community Pasture Achievement, Grank: MacEwan ..2.....-..cceccccceceeeee- 22 Only $2.50 forlarge bottle at all druggists. 


Complete Blackleg, Protection Is 
Yours when You immunize with 


FRANKLIN CLOSTRIDIUM 


CHAUVEI-SEPTICUS BACTERIN | 


It confers dependable immunity 
against both Blackleg .and Malig- 
nant Edema. More stockmen vac- 
cinate more calves with this pioneer 
Franklin brand than any other make. 

Also the best protection against - 
SHIPPING FEVER is a Spring dose 
FRANKLIN CORYNEBACTERIUM - 

‘PASTEURELLA BACTERIN 
followed in the Fall with a booster 
dose before weaning or shipping. 

» Complete Catalog Free on Request « 

Franklin Drug Store Dealers 

FRANKLIN SERUM CO. of CANADA, Ltd. 

1227 9th Ave. East - Calgary, Alberta 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Early Hatched 
Hy-Line 
Chicks 


make more money for you. 
They hit peak egg production in 
autumn and early winter when 
egg prices are usually highest. 
First and largest selling trade- 
’ marked layer in Canada. Order 
early hatched Hy-Lines Incross 
Hybrids now for high egg profit. 


Brett-Young Seeds Ltd. 


(Pioneer Hatchery Department) 
WINNIPEG 13, Manitoba 


They Loved the Land, C. H. Stout 
Fraser Valley Farmers, P. W. Luce 
Selling Grain Through Livestock, Joe Bala 
International Wheat Agreement, A. W. Hillson ... 


“I Saw on the Farm” 
Our Readers Think 
Hail Suppression Plan 


Aunt Salt e208 ct tee A eee cle hela 


Crossword Puzzle 
Editor’s Desk 


LATE FLASHES 


The Canadian Flax Institute thinks 
available- markets will absorb the 
production from 2,000,000 acres under 
flax this coming season. However, 
the price may slip some. 

* Ld * 

Farm cash income for 1955, as es- 
timated by the Dominion bureau of 
statistics: Manitoba $172,341,000, 
Sask. $427,129,000, Alberta $362,048,- 


{000, B.C. $108,997,000. The total .is 


down about $80 million from 1954. 


Hog numbers in Canada on Dec. 1, 
1955 totalled 5,981,000, up 556,000 
over Dec. 1, 1954. The total in the 
west was 2,663,000 and in the east 
3,318,000. In the west:~ Manitoba 
370,000, Sask. 646,000, Alberta 1,590;= 
000, B.C... 57,000. Spring farrowings 
in Canada. are expected to be up 8 
per cent over last year, in the west 
1 per cent. 

* * * 

More than 1,000 box cars a day will 
be needed in Western Canada to equal 
the movement of grain to terminals 
during the 1954-55 crop year. 


TESTS PROVE 


Vy 


eer 122 


OINTMENT 


OINTMENT B 


OINTMENT C_ 


HERE’S PROOF 


Each dish above con? 
tains staphylococcus 
organisms in a broth 
culture. In the center of 
each is a leading mas- 
titis product. Note the 
far greater 24-hour 
kill ring for NFZ. This 
greater killing power, 
makes NFZ your most 
_effective mastitis 
ointment. 


When mastitis strikes, you want quick germ 
kill over a wide range. That’s why you 
want NFZ Ointment—the exclusive new 
mastitis treatment product containing 
Nitrofurazone. 


~ kills more. ‘mastitis 
germs faster 


Nitrofurazone kills mastitis germs—doesn't 
just stunt their growth. Unlike many anti- 
biotics, mastitis organisms have never 
developed any significant resistance to 
Nitrofurazone. That’s important to you... 
and to your dairy herd. 

See for yourself why NFZ Ointment with 
Nitrofurazone cleans up so many trouble- 
some mastitis cases. 


Get NFZ Ointment from your 
favorite animal health depart- 
ment or ask your dealer fo stock 
it at once. 


VIOBIN (CANADA) LIMITED 
ST. THOMAS, ONTARIO V-69 


W. F. Young, Inc., Montreal 19, P. Q. 


COLON TROUBLES 


FREE BOOK Tells Facts 


Learn about Colon_ troubles, Stomach 
conditions, Piles and other Rectal ail- 
ments, Causes, effects and treatment are 
explained in a 130-page book, sent FRER. 
McCleary Clinic and ‘Hospital, C276 Elms 
Blvd. 3, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 

a 


RILEY & McCORMICK LTD. 
CALGARY, ALTA. Est. 1901 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CATALOGUE 
OF SADDLES AND ALL RIDING 
EQUIPMENT. 


Then there’s no need to 
delay! Imperial Bank Farm 
Improvement Loans are 
available for the putchase of 
foundation stock. See your 
Imperial Bank Branch Mana 
ager today. 


45-3 


IMPERIAL 


‘the bank that sewice built” 
IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA 


What’s news at Inco? 


ACTUAL SIZE 


These are pellets of iron ore from 
Inco’s new plant at Copper Cliff 


This ore contains over 65% iron and less than 2% silica. This is higher 


in grade than any iron ore now produced in quantity in North America. 


Pa 


This is the $19 million plant which, with planned 
enlargements, will eventually produce about 1 million tons 
of iron ore a year. The present unit will treat 1000 tons of 


pyrrhotite concentrates daily. 


Inco’s process for the recovery of iron ore took years 
of laboratory and pilot plant studies. It opens the way for . 
increased recovery of other elements from the complex 


Sudbury ores when economically feasible. 


This latest major result of Inco’s process research is one of 
a. series of planned, long-range developments by which its ore 


TRADE MARK 
treatment processes are being revolutionized. It is a further step 


toward one of Inco’s primary objectives—the maximum utilization slp Fr Le oo 


of its ores. “The Romance of Nickel’, 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED © 25 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO. 


Farm 


Looking To 
The Future 


‘ARMERS in the Prairie Provinces will 
probably be given plenty of advice as 
to what course they should pursue during 
the coming crop season. Amid present- 
day complexities no one can foretell 
what is going to happen, The ultimate 
decision rests with the individual farmer. 
Last year the wheat acreage was 20,- 
800,000 in the three provinces. It might 
be best to cut that down somewhat and 
seed only well-prepared land. While Rt. 
Hon. C. D. Howe says sales are running 
high the surplus problem is likely to be 
with us for some time. 

Last year 695,000 acres were seeded 
to Durum wheat and the production was 
17,200,000 bushels. There seems to be a 
steady demand for good quality Durum. 

The acreage under oats in 1955 was 
-over 11,000,000-and under barley close to 
10,000,000. That looks about right, con- 
‘sidering the livestock population and the 
demand for meats, poultry and dairy pro- 
ducts. 

Flax has been in good demand and 
the acreage last year was 1,988,000. Pro- 
duction was 21,498,000 bushels which is 
being readily absorbed. Some increase 
might be advisable. 

If good times continue, the best he 
seems in the livestock business. 

The future holds so many uncertain- 
ties that any attempt at forecasting is 
really futile. We think the best advice 
that can be given is for the farmer to stay 
in the branch of agriculture which he 
knows best and not to over-expand. If 
advice is sought go to. your agricultural 
representative or district agriculturists. 
These men are capable and know local 
conditions. 

* 


Farmer Unity 


Is Desirable 
A W. PLATT ,the new president of the 
o Alberta Farmers’ Union, said some 
sensible things to the annual meeting of 
the Alberta Federation of Agriculture. 
He told the gathering that the two organ- 
izations should, and could, work harmon- 
iously.. Each has a separate field but both 
have the same objective in view — the 
betterment of the lot of the farm people. 
In Manitoba and Saskatchewan there 


has been some feuding between the two. 


farmer organizations. The result has 
been division and bitterness. Both sides 
should forget it. An injury can grieve 
only when remembered. The noblest re- 
venge, therefore, is to forget. 


There is too much to do to stop and 
fight over trivialities. Life is too rich to 
pauperize it by hate. Let it pass! 

We do not believe that there should 
always be agreement. It is only through 
general discussion that democracy 
achieves its ends. None of us like our 
opimions ridiculed but all of us should be 
amenable to criticism. Our ideas may be 
wrong and the other fellow may be right. 

Disunity in the farmer movement in 
the west is undesirable, particularly at 
the present time. The industry is faced 
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and Ranch Review Editorials 


with too many serious problems to permit 
of petty strife and division. Personali- 
ties should not be interjected when the 
welfare of agriculture is at stake. No 
man is greater than the movement. 


x 


Alienation Of 


Canadian Resources 
WHEN the year 1980 comes around 
Alberta’s oil reserves will have 
reached 12,000,000,000 barrels and’ na- 
tural gas reserves 60,000,000,000,000 
cubic feet, according to a brief presented 
by the provincial government to the Gor- 
don Royal Commission, which is conduct- 
ing an economic survey of Canada. The 
brief also estimated that, of the above- 
mentioned reserves, 7,800,000,000 barrels 
of oil and 60,000,000,000,600 cubic feet 
of gas will have been produced. 

This tremendous wealth of oil and 
gas, deposited in the subterranean depths 
hundred of millions of years ago, is one 
of Alberta’s richest assets. But the actual 
ownership thereof, for the most part, has 
passed into the possession of United 
States corporations. The same situation 
exists with the oil and gas resources of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. 

It is true that those corporations 
have, and are, spending hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in exploration and de- 
velopment. 
be returned to them many times over in 


_ the years ahead. For the next hundred 


years and more the people of Canada will 
be paying tribute to those corporations 
because of the alienation of resources 
which were originally owned by Canadian 
people. 

American capital has been invading 
Canada at a tremendous rate, buying up 
natural resources of oil and natural gas 
reservations, mines, forests and also in- 
dustrial plants. The extent of this 
“money invasion” has not as yet been 
definitely documented, but it is expected 
that the Gordon Royal Commission will 
obtain reliable information thereon. Mem- 
bers of that commission have been ex- 
hibiting more than ordinary curiosity on 
the subject. Some very cautious com- 
ments concerning the increasing domina- 
tion of the Canadian economy by Ameri- 
can capital have been made by prominent 
bankers and others. But those people 
seem to be singularly reticent in relating 
the true facts about what is happening in 
this Dominion. 

American capital has gained control 
over very large tracts of rich timberlands 
in British Columbia. In the Prairie Pro- 
vinces, one of the greatest potential oil 
productive areas in the world, American 
capital dominates the picture. In Ontario 


Scores of industrial plants have changed 
- ownership through American investment. 


In Quebec vast regions of rich mineral 
lands have gone the same way. To all 
intents and purposes, Canada is becoming 
an economic satellite of the United States. 

A great deal of the blame for the con- 
dition that exists rests with the institu- 
tions and individuals who direct the in- 
vestment of very large amounts of Cana- 
dian capital. For the most part they have 


But such expenditures will — 


preferred to invest the money in bonds 
and mortgages rather than in equities. 
But ownership lies in equities, as Ameri- 
can capital understands very well. In the 
past decade, while bonds and mortgages 
have depreciated in value as the dollar 
deteriorated through inflation, equities 
have soared. 


The final result is that Canada has 
become the loser through the alienation 
of the ownership to foreign corporations 
of an immense amount of wealth-produc-, 
ing resources. In our own country we 
have become tenants. 


* 


Should Retired Farmers 


Move To Urban Centres ? 


prAar™ Forums across Canada recently 

discussed the question of retirement 
for farm people. Nearly half the groups 
came to the conclusion that farmers are 
better off if they can retire on their own 
farms. There is more happiness where 
a farmer has lived most of his life, those 
groups said, and it is a lot cheaper to 
stay on the farm than to buy a house and 
live in a town or city. 


In our opinion the final decision is a 
matter for each farm family to reach and 
circumstances vary to such an extent that 
no general rule will apply. At times 
everyone gets “fed up” with his work 
and faraway fields look green and promis- 
ing. After living on a farm for thirty 
or forty years a change often appears at- 
tractive. But the first year or two of city 
life for a retired farmer will be the most 
difficult, particularly if he has no work to 
do. While we may decry the necessity of 
working, the truth is that it is a blessing, 
not a doom. 


It might be mentioned that people 
who live in cities and have accumulated 
money usually seem anxious to get back 
to farms. They brag about the joys of 
life in the open, of the productivity of 
their acres and the thriftiness of their 
livestock. But, of course, they do not 
have to milk their own cows, feed their 
pigs or dig hay out of a stack half buried 
in snow in 10 below zero weather. 


* 


The president of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia advises Canadian people to quit 
worrying about the future and prepare 
for it. Which reminds us of the story of 
the old negro woman who lived to 90 
years. When asked how come she lived 
so long she replied: ‘When I works I 
works hard, when I sits I sits easy and 
when I worries I goes to sleep.” 

* * * 


This has been a tough winter for the 
Prairie Provinces, what with heavy snows. 
and prolonged cold spells. A series of 
rather mild winters makes people forget 
what can happeh. Coal reserves were not 
provided for and the fuel situation be- 
came serious in many areas. Fodder re- 
serves were thought to be ample, but it 
has not turned out that way. Deep snows 
made motor travel impossible in many 
localities and horses had to be brought 
back into service, but there were too few 
horses. 
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Canadian Population 
Is Growing Steadily 


ANADA’S population as at December 
1, 1955, was 15,792,000 according to 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. That 
is not a very large population for a nation 
' with such a huge area, 3,845,744 square 
miles, being 236,357 square miles larger 
than the United States and also slightly 
larger than the continent of Europe. But 
this nation is now growing steadily, the 
_ increase in population last year being at 
the rate of 2.2%. It is anticipated that by 
1970 the population will be over 20,000,- 
000. The 1951 census placed the figure at 
14,009,429. 


Canada was discovered by John Ca- 
bot, who led a British expedition which 
landed at what is now Cape Breton, in 
Nova Scotia, in 1497, and he claimed the 
continent for Great Britain. In 1534 
Jacques Cartier headed a French expedi- 
tion which sailed up the St. Lawrence 
river and landed at Gaspe, Quebec. Sub- 
sequently, Cartier claimed the land for 
France and French settlement followed. 
It is interesting to note that Canada’s 
first census was taken in 1666 and the 
figure was 3,215 persons. In 1760 General 
Wolfe, the British commander, led his 


army to victory over the French on the. 


Plains of Abraham and Canada became 
part of the British Empire. 


The Canadian provinces were con- 
federated in 1867 and four years later the 
first Dominion census was taken and it 
showed a population of 3,689,257. By 1901 
the population was 5,371,315, a gain of 
only 1,689,058, even although the excess 
of births over deaths in that period was 
around 2,000,000 and there was some im- 
migration. Actually, between 1881 and 
1901 around 600,000 Canadians moved to 
the United States. 


With the dawn of the 20th century, 
the opening of the west on a large scale 
was started and Canada’s population 
began a steady uptrend. Between 1901 
and 1911 the increase was 34.2 per cent, 
the greatest in the nation’s history. The 
lure of free homestead lands in the west 
and business opportunities in new towns 
and cities in the area attracted immi- 
grants from many countries thereto. 
More than 1,800,000 immigrants came to 
Canada in that decade. Another feature 
was the downturn in emigration, for 
many young people from the central and 
maritime provinces came west instead of 
going to the United States. 


The census figures from then on 
were: 
1921 ...... 8,787,949 1941 ...... 11,506,655 
1931 ...... 10,376,786 1951 ...... 14,009,429 


It was the attraction of the agricul- 
tural potentialities of the Prairie Prov- 
inces which started Canadian population 
on the upward trend in the early years 
of the century, and launched the nation 
on the road to a high destiny. It brought 
about the building of railways and the 
development of British Columbia with its 
mines, immense forests, fertile valleys 
and great ocean ports. The West made 
Canada an united nation. 

In the intervening years the discover- 
ies of great mineral and oil wealth and the 
development of industry have given Can- 


ada’s economy a better balancé and added 
immeasurably to the production of new 
wealth. But agriculture was and is the 
most important for it provides abundant 
food for the nation and for export, and 
it is not a wasting industry. Well-cared- 
for farm land endures forever. 


There is plenty of room in Canada 
for more people. The nation’s land area 
is 3,577,163 square miles and the popula- 
tion density slightly less than 4 persons 
per square mile. In Holland the density of 
population is 815 per square mile; in Bel- 
gium, 744, and in Great Britain, 543. 
Japan has a population of 89,000,000 
people with less arable land than in 
Alberta. As Canada’s population in- 


creases the need for dependence on 
other countries for markets for farm 


market is the surest market. 
* 


Why The Demand For 


Farm Support Prices 


No so long ago we met a man who 
told us that government price sup- 


ports for farm products should never 


have been undertaken, that farming is a 
basic industry and should be able to stand 
on its own feet. Not a few city people 
seem to have the same idea. There is a 
substantial reason for farmers insisting 
on price protection for their products, 
however, and they feel amply justified in 
so doing. 


When Canadian confederation was 
launched the nation’s economy was 
rather primitive. It consisted mainly in. 
the production and export of natural pro- 
ducts in the raw state—timber, minerals, 
fish and farm products. As early as 1880 
the federal government imposed tariffs 
on manufactured goods in an effort to in- 
crease industrialism. But industry never 
made much progress until World War I 
gave it an impetus. Since then Canadian 
industrial development has proceeded at a 
rapid rate, aided substantially by protec- 
tive tariffs. 


For half a century Canadian farmers, 
mainly those from the Prairie Provinces, 
fought hard for-free trade. But it was 
a losing struggle. While lavish promises 
of tariff cuts came up time and again 
whenever a federal election was held, the 
tariff walls continued to stand unmolest- 
ed. It seemed to suit the politicians to 
have free trade as a perennial issue for it 
gave them something to talk about and it 


also created a faint hope in the farmers’ . 


breasts. 


Having failed to make any headway 
along free trade lines, the farm organiza- 
tions changed their tactics. They were 
well aware of the trends developing in the 
United States to provide farm price pro- 
tection, and undertook to carry out a 
campaign along similar lines. 


World War II brought the situation 
to a head. In the autumn of 1940 the 
federal government imposed price ceilings 
in Canada. The prices of farm products 
had been quite low but the farmers sub- 
mitted on the assurance given by the 
prime minister of Canada (then W. L. 
Mackenzie King) that price supports 
would be provided for farm products after 
the war had ended. 


Canada is now highly industrialized, 
but most industries are still well protected 
by tariffs. While the prices of farm pro- 
ducts have declined in recent years the 
upward trend in the prices of manufac- 
tured goods has continued. Says the 
Manitoba Federation of Agriculture: “If 
governments are unwilling or unable to 
do more to reduce these high cost factors 
to agriculture, then they are obliged to 
give much more attention than they have 
been doing to policies of assistance to. 


' farm people.” 


The Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture is firm in its belief that Canadian 
farmers are entitled to parity prices for 
their products. The Federation does not 
suggest the high floor prices prevailing in 
the United States should be adopted for 
Canada. It does maintain that the gov- 
ernment should provide reasonable sup- 
port prices for basic farm products. Rea- 
sonable support prices, we presume, 
would not encourage over-production but 
would prevent serious collapse. 

If at any time the nation seeks a 
really free economy, the farm people, we 
are sure, would welcome the move. But 


‘as long as protection is provided for other 


groups the farmers are entitled to price 
supports for their products, 


« 


Red And Yellow 


Easter Seals — 


HERE is no effort that has done more 
for the crippled children of Alberta 
than the Red Cross Crippled Children’s 
hospital. During the widespread polio 
epidemic a couple of years ago it render- 
ed exceptional service. 

Early each .year the ladies of the 
Children’s Hospital Aid Society send out 
red and yellow Easter Seals to raise funds 
for this hospital. They have been doing 
this for twelve years and every cent 
raised goes to help equip the hospital. 
There are no deductions from the Christ- 
mas Seals money for any expenses of the 
drive. 

In recent years another organization 
with headquarters in Eastern Canada has 
invaded the Alberta field with an Easter 
Seals campaign. While the objective is 
probably worthy, we think it would have 
been fairer if some other scheme was un- 
dertaken by this outside organization. 

So we suggest that Alberta people 
stay with the Alberta Children’s Hospital 
Aid drive and buy the red and yellow 
seals. By doing so you can be sure every 
cent you send in will go to help equip the 
hospital to give better service to our crip- 
pled children. 


* 


If British ships are permitted free 
access to the Great Lakes when the St. 
Lawrence Seaway is completed it could 
mean a saving of from $3,000,000 to 
$4,000,000 a year in carrying grain down 
the lakes, Such was the assertion of Dr. 
E. C. Hope, economist for the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, before the 
Royal Commission on Coastal Shipping. 
Dr. Hope intimated that a combine may 
exist at present among Great Lakes ship- 
ping companies and he is taking the mat- 
ter up with the anti-combine branch of 
the federal department of justice. 


Along The Western Front: 


Out of every dollar the Canadian 
consumer spends for food 22c goes 
for meat products. 

* * * 

Britain has arranged to buy 208,000 

tons of bacon from Denmark at a 


price equivalent to about $33 per cwt. . 


* =” * 

The average wage paid a dairy 
farm’ worker in Alberta in 1955 was 
$164. a month, 
a month. So says B. J. McBain who 
is conducting a*dairy cost survey for 
the Alberta government. 

* * * 


Fraser Valley Milk Producers’ As- 
sociation is making a distribution of 
the Deferred Payment for 1955. This 
will be on secondary milk volume and 
pool manufactured shipments from 
April 1 to December 31, 1955. 


* x * 


Poland is recovering. some of her 
prewar pork markets. The United 
Kingdom has become the biggest ex- 
port market for Polish bacon, receiv- 
ing 43,380 tons in 1954. Polish hams 


shipped to Western’ Europe © and 
North. America are increasing in 
~ quantity. 


* es 


Australia’s wheat crop has been 
officially estimated at 188.6 million 
bushels from the 10 million acres 
sown. In 1954-55. production totalled 
166.5 million and the previous year 
199 million. The average yield of the 
1955 crop placed at 18.7 bushels per 
acre is-one of the highest on record. 

e& * & 2 

Headlands and roadways should be 
seeded down to grass. This recom- 
mendation comes from the Swift 
Current Experimental Fafm. - Grass 
strips: prevent weeds,..provide..a solid 
roadway. in» wet weather and also 
supplies feed. Russian wild rye grass 
and crested wheat grass are. recom- 
mended, sown at’ 10 Ibs. per acre. 

* * * 


Australia’s wool clip is. estimated 
at 1,320 million pounds — the largest 
in its history, advises Dr. S. B. Slen, 
wool Specialist at the Lethbridge Ex- 
perimental Farm.* The Australians 
produce one-quarter of the world's 
wool supply and 70 per cent of the 
Merino fleece wool that enters trade 
channels. Merino is the wool used for 
fine worsteds and is very desirable 
because of its fineness, length and 
whiteness. 

* * * 

Most outbreaks of ringworm in cat- 
tle can be effectively controlled by 
several liberal applications of used 
crankcase oil or a sulphur-lard paste 
to affected parts, W. Erle Roger, live- 
stock specialist with the Saskatche- 
wan department of agriculture, says. 
Scraping off crusty lesions which 
form and applying tincture of iodine 
is also helpful, he added, but where a 
particularly virulent infection occurs 
and ordinary treatment does little or 
no good, a véterinarian should be 
consulted. 

* * * 

Since 1949 the federal government 
has maintained a floor price of 38c a 
' dozen, basis Eastern Canada, on eggs. 
The cost to the treasury was $550,000 
in 1954, but only $50,000 in 1955. Ag- 
ricultural Minister Gardiner says the 
plan will be continued but not if it 
costs as much as in 1954. Fresh eggs, 
he said, were selling at 84c a dozen 
in Toronto when oil-dipped eggs, al- 
most as good as the fresh, were 54c. 
The way the floor price is maintained 
is for the government to buy stored 
eges from handling firms if same are 
on hand on Nov, 1 of each year. 

* 8 #* 2 

Barley probably the oldest of our 
important cereals came from two cen- 
ters; one in Abyssinia, the other in 
Nepal and Tibet. : 


In 1939 it was $40. 


W. G. Malaher says that the appli- 
cation of chemicals for weed control 
does not reduce the protein content of 
wheat. Actual tests show. that, on 


‘the contrary, spraying wheat has the 


opposite effect. 
* * * 


The British Columbia government 


has -applied to the transportation]. . 


commissioners for a. reduction in 
freight rates on grain and grain pro- 


ducts going to B.C. points for con-|°” 


sumption in that province. 
* * * 


Canada imported agricultural pro- 
ducts of a total value of $298 million 
from the United States in 1954. Sales 
of Canadian agricultural products to 
the U.S.A. in the same year totalled 
$217 million, or $81 million less than 
imports. 


a 
: = * 


Under the direction of Dr. John 
Unrau, head of the department of 
plant science at the University of 
Alberta, a soft -white spring wheat 
breeding. project has been in pro- 
gress for a number of years. This 
type is the pastry wheat of the ir- 
rigated areas. Lemhi has been 
crossed with an importation from 
Kenya known as Kenya Farmer, 
which has rust resistance and a 
stronger straw. Some 230 -lines are 
now available for field testing, — 

* * * 


The community pasture program in 
western Canada under-the adminis- 
tration of the Prairie: Farm Reha- 
bilitation Act, has been. instrumental 
in turning a national liability into a 
national asset, Last year there were 
62 pasture units in operation repre- 
senting a total of well over a million 
and a half. acres of high producing 
grazing land. This pasture carried 


appoximately 106,000 ‘head ‘of. cattle |: 
summer |: 


during the spring and 
months of. 1954. 


= » sd 


Time To Seed 


DATES of seeding trials with the 
recommended varieties of wheat, 


,oats, and barley have been carried on 


Yor over 20 years at the Swift Cur- 
rent Experimental Farm. 

In reviewing the results to date, it 
has been found that the highest 
wheat yields have been obtained 
about May 10th with slight variations 
in yield during the ‘period May 1 to 
18. For maximum oat yields, the 
seeding should be completed by May 
10. After this date the average yields 
drop off very rapidly. For barley, the 
maximum yields are obtained by 
seeding as early as possible. 

Information to date would indicate 
the following order of seeding for 
maximum crop yields: Barley first, 


oats second, wheat third, in South-| 


western Saskatchewan. 
* * * 


The Mayo Clinic in Rochester, Min., 
a town with a population of 35,000, 
has treated two million patients since 
1907. There are 900 doctors in that 
medical mecca. 
s s * 


Fragile prickly pear can be cleaned 
out of southern Alberta grazing land 
by early spraying with 2, 4, 5-T 
(butyl ester), according to Science 
and the Land. The application should 
be at the rate of 38 ozs. acid equiv- 
alent to the acre. 

* s ae 


“Farm Journal believes deeply that 
farmers must have equal opportunity 
for equal rewards. New and better 
answers must be produced, This 
country cannot afford to favor every- 


body else and let farm income slide.” |- 


—Ffarm Journal and Country Gentle- 
man.: i 
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It's a better life 
for Norman Tyndall 


To learn how farming has been revolutionized in modern 
times, listen to Norman Tyndall, of Richmond Hill, Ontario. 


“Nowadays, one man can produce as much food as eight 
men could — less than a generation ago,” says Mr. 
Tyndall. “Machines like the newest tractors, balers and 
combines have lightened our job tremendously. And. of 
course, agricultural science is adding to our know-how with 
results that can be seen in fields all over the country.” 


As Mr. Tyndall knows, there have also been important de- 
velopments in life insurance — which help him as a family 
man. 


Today, for instance, there is a wider choice of life insurance 
plans than ever before. So men like Mr. Tyndall have a 
more flexible way of meeting their own families’ special 
needs — needs that keep changing over the years. 


The life underwriter who serves people today is a key man 
in this planning. And he, too, has changed. Modern training 
methods have’made him a more efficient counsellor on the 
many different uses of life insurance. 


Moreover, many people with histories of certain diseases 
are thankful that they can now get life insurance that 
would not have been available to them some Years ago. 


In these and other ways, the life insurance companies in 
Canada have progressed to meet the changing needs of people 
in all walks of life! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
IN CANADA 


ear enere  TRSEE SATEERASSSORR RTH NCOETSS 
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Hon. W. E. Harris, Canada’s minis:: 


ter of finance, in a speech to the Ca- 
nadian Club in New York, said the 
problems of the Dominion’s wheat 
growers can only be solved by the 
removal of subsidies and high tariffs 
existing in other nations. He was 
obviously hinting at the substantial 
subsidies available to wheat producers 
in the United States. He stated that 
wheat production is the main source 
of income to most prairie farmers in 
Canada and the Canadian govern- 
ment is bound to be greatly influenced 
by anything that affects them and the 
nation so seriously. 


SER 


1. Use registered seed when potsiila, 
2. Have seed properly cleaned. 
3. Treat for seed-borne diseases. 


4.1f you use home grown seed, have it cleaned 
and graded at a qualified seed cleaning plant. 
Have the cleaned sample tested at a govern- 
ment seed laboratory. 


5. Check with your Agricultural Representative for 
seed supplies and cleaning plants. 


Ranch Review 


Soil ‘compacting resulting from’! = 


traffic_over land by heavy equipment 
or livestock can indirectly Jimit the 
emergence of wheat seedings accord- 
ing to U.S. dept. of agriculture re- 
search. 
2 s oa 

Non-operating employees of Cana- 
dian railways have asked for a gen- 
eral wage increase of 18 per cent and 
an 8c an hour contribution by the rail- 
ways to finance a health welfare plan. 
The cost to the railways is estimated 
at between $90,000,000 and $100,000,- 
000 a year. Some 150,000 employees 
are involved. 


are 
you 
sowing — 
weeds ? 


Thirty per cent of all farmers in 
Canada use rejected seed, accord- 
ing to 1954 seed drill surveys. 
Uncleaned and low grade seed re- 
sults in extra work, lower yields, 
lower quality and lower profits. 


It’s a good farm practice to sow clean seed. Another good 
practice is to start a savings account at The Canadian 
Bank of Commerce. Add to it regularly; watch it grow. 
To keep records of your expenses, use a current account; 
pay all bills by cheques; your cancelled cheques act 


“as receipts. Call soon at our nearest branch. You'll 


get a friendly welcome. 


THE CANADIAN 
BANK OF COMMERCE 


' MORE THAN 700 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA | 


grains, are stored in country elevators in the prairie-provinces. 


Photo by Gordon Knight, Estevan, Sask. 
Over 200,000,000 bushels of. wheat, besides large quantities of other 


Above shows 


type of annexes provided for additional storage. : = 


Cost Of Shipping Wheat 


[" cost.an average of 65144c a bushel 
' to move wheat from Scott, Sask., 
to the United Kingdom during the 
1955 shipping season, on the eastern 
grain route. ~The cost from the same 
point via the Pacific ports was 68.8c 
on the average. 

The tabulation was made by the 
board of grain commissioners and 
Scott was selected as being a point 
where the rail rates to the Pacific 
and.to the Lakehead were the same. 
_ The high rates on ocean shipping 
which prevailed during the year 
brought the cost up for the Pacific 
route. Ocean transportation from the 
west coast was 47.857c a bushel and 
from. the east coast only 30.1c. 


Ocean transportation costs have 
gone up over three times those pre- 
vailing in the 1933-38 period. 


down ot costs of transporting a 
bushel of wheat via route from Scott, 
Sask., to the U.K.: ; . 
Cents per bus. 
East Rte. Pacific 


Handling 4.5 
Rail cust .. 13.8 
Fobbingy ......--....2.------+ N 2.6 
Lake transportation . 146 _...... 
Ocean rates_............... 30.1 47.8 
Aver. cost, 1955 -......... 65.5 68.8 


Note: — The difference in addition 
is due to the fact that some figures 
were not carried out to the third 
decimal point. 


Wonders Of Science 


Gciinee has contributed substan- 

tially to increased farm produc- 
tion and scientists are continuing the 
work. A pathologist at the state uni- 
versity of Louisiana believes he has 
developed a disease resistant variety 
of oats.. He started out with 100 
bushels of oats (45 million grains) 
which he sprouted and doused the 
seeds with a fungus toxin and later 
with the fungus itself. About 937 
seedlings survived .and later they 
were’ exposed to all other diseases of 
oats from which 470 came through 
in ‘good shape. The _ publication 
Science says that in a single season 
disease resistant oats have been pro- 
duced. Ordinarily it would take many 
years to bring about such a develop- 
ment. 


Another ‘wonder’ has been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 


: “ern varieties, 
The following table gives a break-* 


Agriculture. It is a chemical produc- 
ed by the American Cyamid Co. and 
is known as Thimet. When modulated 
half and half with carbon dust and 
mixed with seed being sown, the re- 
sultant plants are inoculated with the 
poison and it kills insects that eat 
the plant or suck the juice. This 
works fine with such plants as cot- 
ton, the product of which is for cloth- 
ing. What would be the effect with 
edible grains has yet to be forthcom- 
ing. ; 


. 


New Brome Varieties 


VAR TNS of the northern type 

of brome grass have proved su- 
perior to those of the southern type 
in the park belt region of Central Al- 
berta, according to W. J. Doran, 
Lacombe Experimental Farm. Three 
of the more recently developed north- 
Manchar, Martin and 
Western [Iowa show considerable 
promise tor the area, 


Manchar, a variety developed at 
Pullman ,Washington and Martin, de- 
veloped hy the University of Minne- 
sota were slightly higher yielding for 
hay than Western Iowa and Park- 
land, and significantly higher than 
Northern:-Commercial. Western Iowa 
was an outstanding. seed producer, 
outyielding all other northern varie- 
ties. Commercial ranked next fol- 
lowed by Manchar, Marti and Park- 
land. Of all. the varieties tested, 
Manchar, Martin, and Western Iowa 
were the most satisfactory from the 
standpoint of both forage and seed 
production. 


Brome grass continues to be the 
most widely adapted and the most 
valuabie grass species for inclusion in 
hay and pasture mixtures in the park 
belt region of Western Canada. The 
introduction and use of improved 
varieties of brome grass could sub- 
stantially increase hay and pasture 
production throughout the area. 

* * 2 


A young woman after making 4 
success. in the city had just returned 
to her backwoods home for a visit. 
She was showing the contents of her 
trunk to her mother, who had bought 
her clothes for 30 years at the village 
general store. “And these,” said the 
girl after holding up one piece of 
finery after another, “are teddys’. 

“Teddy's? You don’t say. Young 
men in the city are certainly different 
from what they used to be around 
here.” 


~ Another John Dee e Diesel Tractor 


F OR the third straight time, a John Deere Diesel has set a 
new fuel-economy record in official tests at Lincoln, Nebraska. 
In 1949, if was the Model “R” .. . in 1954, the Model “70” 
e«. now, it’s the new John Deere Model “80” Diesel! None of 
these records has ever been equalled by any competitive tractor! 
Here’s convincing proof that you'll turn more of your 

fuel dollars into profit dollars when you choose a John 

Deere Diesel Tractor. The Model “80” is a powerful 

5-6 plow tractor that slashes labor costs by greatly in- 
creasing daily work output. Power Steering, “live” power 

shaft, and “live”. hydraulic Powr-Trol with two remote 

2 cylinders are just three of the many modern features 
available on the new Model “80.” You'll want to see 
and drive this new fuel-economy champion soon. 


if Your Farming Calls for : 
You'll Be Way Ahead with a 


© 


JOHN DEERE 5-6 PLOW 


80 DIESEL 


The John Deere “70"’ Standard Diesel, shown below, is 
another Nebraska fuel-economy champion. It’s a husky 4-5 
plow tractor that has brought new operating economy to 
farmers wherever grain is grown in Canada: 


Here’s extra lugging power that does away with slow-ups 
and down-shifting in heavy going . . . power with matching 
speeds to work big equipment at maximum capacity and cut 
days off your working calendar. Here's extra economy that 
will drive your production costs down and boost your profits 

. record-breaking fuel economy that is being proved every 
day in the field plus the lower upkeep costs of exclusive two- 
cylinder design. 


Steering that takes all the work out of driving the tractor .. « 
a short wheel base for maximum maneuverability . . . oscillat- 


ing front axle that cushions shocks and insures a much 


smoother ride over rough ground ... a husky V-4 starting 
engine that provides unfailing cranking power for sure-fire 
starts, even in cold weather... “live” hydraulic Powr-Trol 

. “live’”’ power shaft . . . wide rear feriders . . . and every 


other modern feature to make your farming easier and’ more 


enjoyable. ° 


If you measure profits in bushels of grain, you'll want to 
drive the new “70” Standard or “80” Diesel Tractor. Once 
you have, you'll agree—If your farming calls for Diesel 
power, you'll be way ahead with a John Deere! 


Here’s extra ease of handling—with built-in Power 


JOHN DEERE 70 _— 
STANDARD DIESEL 


WORD 
ABOUT 


Power Steering 


John Deere Power Steering is an outstand- 
ing feature that offers you new freedom from 
steering effort and driver fatigue every min- 
ute you're at the wheel—saves time; insures 
better work. It’s one of the many features 
available on the John Deere “70” Standard 

“and “80” Diesel Tractors 


_ There’s a new “look” in grain tractors, and the John 
Deere “70” Standard Diesel really has it! It’s an out- 
standingly economical Diesel that is performing its way 
into the hearts of Canadian grain growers. 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Limited 
Calgary @ Regina @ Hamilton © Winnipeg 


Please send me free literature on: 
(1 “80” Diesel [] “70” Standard Diesel 


Name. 


| RR. 


1 rouom 
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get mere 
from your 
farm 
machinery 
with 
Imperial 
farm 
products 


For More Power 


€ssO TRACTOR 
GASOLINE* 
specially designed for 
farm engines. 


€SSO GASOLINE 
for full power ‘in high 
compression engines. 


€sso piESEL 
FUEL 

for smooth, sure diesel 
power. 


*Available in Alberta, . 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba 


For Complete Lubrication 


Marvelube 
MOTOR OIL 
lengthens engine life: 


Marvelube 
GEAR OILS 
for friction-free 
operation. 


For Thorough Protection 


Esso 
MP GREASE 


gives all-season 
protection. 


For prompt delivery 

of all your farm 
gasoline, oil and grease 
needs...Call your ~~ 
IMPERIAL OIL agent: 


IMPERIAL 


€sso 


PRODUCTS 


ALWAYS 
LOOK TO IMPERIAL 
FOR THE BEST 


-homogenized! 


ONTVIC Colleen Abbeker, pic- 
tured above, produced 1,155 lbs. 
of fat from 25,489 lbs. of milk in her 
thirteenth year, The lifetime produc- 
tion of this remarkable purebred Hol- 
stein is 203,340 Ibs. of milk (81,336 
quarts) containing 8,872 lbs. of fat, 
average test 4.36 butterfat. She is 
owned by J. J. E. McCague, of Allis- 
ton, Ontario. 
Colleen’s rival for top honors, 
whose records she could easily sur- 


The History Of Milk 


AEA REIND has been using the lac- 
teal fluid provided by -a wide 
variety of animals for 8,000 years. 
Asses supplied the milk in~ which 
Cleopatra -bathed daily. And we've 
all heard that wolf’s milk suckled the 
Roman twins, Romulus and Remus, 
of whom the former is credited with 
founding the city of Rome! 
. Porpoises have a-milk with twelve 


-. times as much_ butterfat as cow’s 
milk. Goats produce twice as much 


milk in relation to their size as do 
cows, and goats’ milk is already 
And -here are more 
facts about unusual sources of milk: 
The Arabs milk camels, and_rein- 
ders give about half a cupful at a 
time to’ Lapps and Eskimos. The 
Ceylonese milk zebus. Filipinos drink 
milk from. water-buffaloes. Span- 
iards .milk asses. Mongols milk 
mares. In the Andes, milk is squeez- 


ed from the Hamas. And in Tibet’ 


the yaks supply milk.—Exchange. 


Aim For Efficient Production 
A ear aim’ of the Dominion Experi- 

mental Farms, according to H. 
J. Hargraves, is to find better ways 
of doing the numerous jobs involved 
in agricultural production. By so do- 
ing costs will be lowered, and pro- 
duction increased so that more food 
will become available to people at 
prices they can afford to pay. 

Only 20 years ago, he said, a steer 
that gained 2 lbs. a day wag con- 
sidered tops. Today that figure is 
moved up to 3 lbs. a day with less 
feed. Even better performance is now 
the target, as a result of production 
tests, combined with new knowledge 
on nutrition and management. 

Only 10 years ago the poultryman 
was averaging a pound of broiler 
meat for every 4 lbs. of feed. Today 
3 lbs. of feed is producing a pound 


‘of meat and in some cases an effi- 


ciency of little more than 2 lbs. of 
feed per Ib. of gain has been obtained. 

In crop production giant strides are 
being: made. It has been calculated 
that one chemical worker making 
2,4-D is° about equal to 800 farm 
workers chopping weeds with a hoe. 
On the North American continent 
food production has been increased 
over 25 per cent in little more than 
a-decade. This gain represents a 
quantity of food and other agricul- 


pass in the next couple of months, 
are: Springbank Snow Countess, who 
established a World record for life-' 
time butterfat production of 9,062 
Ibs. in 1934 in the herd of T. R. Dent, 
Woodstock, Ont., and Snowball Sylvia 
Aleartra, who made 9,199 Ibs. fat in 
the herd of Gordon W. Smith, Milver- 
ton ,a year ago. Countess is still the 
champion on four-times-a-day milk- 
ing, and Snowball on_ twice-a-day 
milking. Snowball died recently. 


tural products .equal to. an increase 
of well over 100 million acrés of crop- 
land.: And this job has been done 
with fewer hands asa result of find- 
ing better ways to do it. 


The Origin Of The Mcintosh Red 


HE world’s most famous apple igs 
the McIntosh Red: It was ori- 
ginated by John McIntosh in 1811, 
near the hamlet of Dunela, Ontario, 
close to Morrisburg and a few miles 
north of the St. Lawrence river. 


A monument was erected to Mc- 
Intosh in St.” John’s cemetery, near 
Iroquois, in the region which is to be 
taken by the St. Lawrence Seaway 
expansion. Plans are being made to 
move‘it to an historical park being 
established on the shores of the Sea- 
way, to dramatize the story of the 
McIntosh Red. 

John McIntosh was a Scottish im- 
migrant who settled at Dunela. By 
one of those quirks of fortune, which 
happen at times, McIntosh came 
across some 20 wild apple trees grow- 
ing on the banks of the St. Lawrence 
river. Apples are not native to Can- 
ada and the supposition is that a 
French family, who had moved up the 
river following the British conquest, 
had planted the seedlings or the seed 
in that locality. 

McIntosh moved the trees to his 
farm as the taste of the fruit in- 
trigued him. Under the care of John 
and his wife Hannah, the trees 
flourished and the fruit delighted all 
who tasted it. John’s son, Allan, who 
had acquired knowledge of grafting 
and budding, improved the McIntosh 
Red. Its progeny spread throughout 
Canada and the United States until 
it became the most widely known 
apple. It found a satisfactory home 
in the Okanagan Valley of British 
Columbia where it created a flourish- 
ing fruit industry. The bright red ex- 
terior of the McIntosh apple delights 
the eye, and the snowy white interior 
titillates the appetite. > ; 

The site of the original tree is 
marked by a monument erected by 
residents of Dundas county with the 
aid of the Ontario Fruit Growers’ 
Association. 

HE ren 

Oats in various forms has a history 
going back to the Neolithic age, but 
as to its development into its present 
form not teo much is certain. : 


s 


7 : i i 
: ‘ If you could order a tractor custom-designed with 
2 ‘ your own ideas for comfort, convenience, fast work, 
economy and long life, you’d get some of the ad- 
vances already built into the spectacular new Case 
: *300.” In addition, the “300” gives you still more 
; brilliant developments that you can’t get on anoth- 
. er tractor anywhere. i 4 


3 


‘Dazzling New Beauty 


‘tmission gives you not two or three but five gear speeds. From 4 to 9 MPH 


MPH, and three reverse speeds. ’ 


[ NEW...from hood to hitch 


12 SPEEDS 


Daring 3-plow Design 


Dynamic Performance 


% Tripl-Range Transmission ... 12 speeds forward * Constant PTO... separate traction clutch 

* Safety-Lock Hydraulic System ... duo-control KK 3-Point Eagle Hitch... stabilized depth control 
+ Cam-and-Lever Steering ... new short turning  ‘Tell-Easy’’ Instrument Panel .. . 8 indicators 
K Powr-Torq Engines ... gas, LPG, distillate, diesel +¢ Powr-Shift Rear-Wheels... plus sliding hubs 


Breath-taking in its beauty, the Case “300” brings to life your dream of 
an ideal 3-plow tractor. New Powr-Torq engines . . . both gasoline and 
diesel . . . pull normal load all the way down to half speed, with a peak of pes 
extra torque at two-thirds of rated engine speed to take you through 
tough spots without shifting. ; 


Mail for New Colorful Catalog 


Get full facts on the Case ‘300’... also on Case Income 

Payment Plan. Check here or write in' margin any tractor or 

implement that interests you. J. I. Case Co., Dept. ER-26, 
> Calgary, Edmonton, Saskatoon, Regina, Winnipeg, Toronto, 
London, or Montreal. 


In the heavy-tillage range. . 4 MPH and less ... Tripl-Range trans- 


e+ the ea for ashes eur cultivation ... ana ‘gives - Gf aplow 4300" Tricor 50 Mounted Lim lements _ 
ou. another fv eeds. 0) 4-plow “400” Tractor O Tractor Loaders. ~ 
ts fi ais ni ing see ahaa aes ce a: Pea o sinlow. “500” Diesel O) Income Payment Plan : 


Visit your Case dealer. See for yourself the handy hood with trunk-lid 
top and sliding doors . . . air cleaner mounted inside rounded grille, clean 
and cool . . . low rubber-suspension seat and roomy platform. « « all the 
features that make the Case “300” a delight to drive: 


ays 
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Fruit Growing On The Prairies 


When kidneys fail to 
remove excess acids 


YOU CAN DEPEND 0 


Kidney Pills stimu- 
late kidneys to 
normal duty. You 
feel better—sleep 
better, work better. 
Get Dodd’s at any 
store, You can 
on Dodd's, 


\ L337 ts 
EN Ls 


DEPRESSION PRICES — We sell cheap— 
save 75%—new and used tractor parts — 
150 makes and models—1956 catalog ready 
SURPLUS 
CORPORATION, 


— send 25c — refundable. 
TRACTOR PARTS 


Fargo, North Dakota. 


at the New improved 


“WINNER” 


FANNING MILL 


ECONOMICAL TO. BUY 
the new, improved “WINNER” 
Fanning Mill will very quickly pay 
its way in time, money and labor 
saved. “The mill with the slats on 
the sieve.” 


CHECK THESE 
FEATURES: 

@ Perfect separation of all grains. 
@ 12 sieves and screens. 

@ Hand and power operated. 

@ 5 models, 24”, 28”, 32”, 40”, 48”. 


Write for information. 


CALGARY FARM MACHINERY 


LTD. 


507-517 SECOND STREET EAST CALGARY, ALBERTA 


se 
CALGARY FARM MACHINERY LTD. @ 


g 207-17 - 2nd St. E., Calgary, Alta. 


gEtease send me full Seana foe 
phate. on the WINNER 


ba 


ORES nn eeeerccrceere 
FR- 


-;needed : trees, 


by Miriam Green Ellis 


Fok MORE than forty years the 
Experimental Farm at Morden, 
Manitoba has been putting up road 
signs for fruit and vegetable grow- 
ers of the prairies, It has not been 
all straight away, but by trial and 
error they have been able to indicate 
the’ best road. By constant experi- 
ment they have built up a big selec- 
tion of things that do well at Morden, 
but they also give warning that that’s 
no gold seal promise that these will 
grow everywhere. .As for instance, 
many varieties that mature at Mor- 
den cannot be adapted to Winnipeg. 
The first superintendent at Morden 
was E. M. Straight and he was fol- 
lowed by W. R. Leslie. That is as 
far as the dynasty has. gone. to date, 


but after.35.years on.the job, Leslie .; 


retires in 1956, having accomplished 


much in creating a better horticul- ; 


ture for the prairies. 


drouth resistant fruits with them 
from Russia, and they were among 


the first to’recognize the virtue of 


the native wild plum. ‘They. dug them 
up in the coulees and transplanted 
them in their orchards,’ and when 
some of the colonies went to northern 
Saskatchewan they took along Mani- 
toba wild plums. They tried to im- 
prove the wild plum ‘but came. up 
against housewife resistance. There 
was a bitter tang about the native 


With the Pembina Hills to provide 3% 


some protection and a light warm 
soil with lots of humus, Morden has 


advantages. However, they can and 3 


do get stinging below zero tempera- 
tures at times, but that does, not 
worry them as much as a frost at 
blossom. time. 


Among other things that prairie ; 


farmers have learned is that.an or- 
chard does best backed up against 
a nice wooded hill with a north or 
east slope, if there is such a spot 
around, but in any event, with a 
heavy wind-break. The north or east 
exposure is desirable to discourage 
early blossoming, Even-the wild fruit 
gets caught sometimes in the blos- 
soming season. 4 

A. P. Stevenson; a pioneer farmer, 


had already proved that apples would 


grow. in the -Morden district, and 
probably: this influenced the location 
of the experimental station.. With 
the homestead’ era passing, perman- 
ent homes were coming and homes 
shrubs, flowers, gar- 

dens. = 
The native wild fruits snuggled up 
against the woods, so nature had 
shown that a+ good shelter belt was 


4 first essential. Where a farmer was 


unwilling to wait for trees to grow 
he has been known to put in a few 
rows of corn, or other high plants, 
to break the wind and hold the snow. 


Fruits that are native to the wood- 
ed areas right across the prairies in- 
clude pincherries, chokecherries, 
gooseberries, . sandcherries, Saska- 
toons, grapes, Pembinas, more gener- 
ally known as high-bush cranberries, 
which also makes a very decorative 
shrub. There are wild plums, low 
bush cranberries, strawberries, 
raspberries, and the sweet berry 
honeysuckle seems to really like sour 
land. Maybe it could get to love al- 
kali soils, which would be a real boon. 

At Morden they have concentrated 
on hardy material in small fruits, 
and bush fruits including apples. 
They have nut trees and a wonderful 
collection of ornamentals. W. R. Les- 
lie is a real specialist in ornamentals. 


Imported Root Stocks 


They brought hardy root stocks 
from Siberia and Europe and on them 
have. developed better and better 
fruit. These root. stocks that can 
stand both frost. and drouth are the 
basis .of the Morden fruit work, and 
even of ornamental trees. And from 
Morden these have gone out. across 
the prairies to farmers and co-oper- 
ators, even to Northern British, Col- 
umbia. Down ‘in Quebec: some of ‘the. 
big commercial orchards have ‘been 
grown on Morden hardy roots. — 


The early Mennonites brought some 


and - 


noted farm 
exhibiting fruit grown at 
Morden, Man., Horticultural’ Station. 


Miriam Green Ellis, 
writer, 


wild plum jelly thatthe women. liked 
with a game dinner. Also the Men- 
nonites brought melon seed from 
Russia and hawked melons by the 
wagon load on Winnipeg streets. But 
the cantaloupes had no uniformity. 
Some were luscious and some no 
more interesting than a turnip. How- 
ever, Morden. did a lot of expériment- 
ing with some of. the best. Canta- 
loupes need heat, but some very sat- 
isfactory early ones have been devel- 
oped at the Mordén Farm. 


The “Far North” cantaloupe was 
originated at the Indian Head Experi- 
mental Farm, but has been improved 
and .maintained’ at Morden while 
other breeding. work on melons goes 
forward. The “Far North’ variety 
also does’ well in the Maritimes. 

Dr. Leslie co-operated very closely 
with Dr. Hansen when the latter was 
at North Dakota. Some Morden vari- 
eties have been named for him. Each 
year Dakota and Minnesota farmers 
come by the hundreds to inspect 
Morden orchards, gardens and plan- 
tations. j : 


Apple Varieties 


A gardener may start out with a 
crab apple tree. It is beautiful in the 
spring when itis in flower. It’s still 
decorative when the fruit turns fed, 


and it’s grand in neat rows on. the. 


jelly shelf. But having accomplished 
that, he yearns to grow plums and 
standard apples. Morden has tried 
out and popularized some of the Han- 
Sen and Minnesota apples. The Man- 
tel is early and a good eating apple. 
A seedling of Blushed Coleville, the 
size of a MacIntosh, was one of the 


arene! collection. 


‘The fruit work today is under Roy 
Ure. .Raspberries and strawberries 
were native, and the breeding work 


= 


‘for better. size and quality-is:just get- 


ting into stride. It’s pretty hard to 
improve on wild strawberry preser- 
ves, but the trouble is the little wild 
berries are not handy when you want 
them, and it takes a lot of them to 
fill a lard pail. Work with apricots 
has been most satisfactory. Grown 
on. Siberian stock, the .Morden 
“Scout”: can takes its place in any 
society. 

Vegetable work is directly under 
Dr.* Chas. Walkof, and transfer to 
farm fields has gone on so well that 
a canning plant was established at 
Morden in 1952. Its first commercial 
pack of tomatoes will be put on the 


‘market this winter. Morden has been 


working on early ripening tomatoes 
for some years, 4nd now farmers are 
producing them in_ sufficient -quanti- 
tity’ that a commercial pack was jus- 


§ tified. Three of their. most important 


varieties of. tomatoes. are the Mon- 
arch and the Mustang, both hybrids, 


and the Meteor- 


The Morden canners were already 
putting out their own brands of corn, 
peas and beans. Their dwarf pea was 
a boon to the prairies. 

-Much has ‘been accomplished-in im- 
proving the cabbage, for example, the 


s Morden Midget, also cucumbers and 


squash. 

The Sugar Prince corn, a Walkof 
production, is a hybrid sweet corn, 
that will ripen under Manitoba con- 
didions. 


Cannings Tests 


For years Mrs. Leslie’s kitchen 
stove was full of pots of jellies, ‘con- 


f serves, preserves. Luckily, she was a 
; home economist and every can was 


labelled as to variety, date of canning, 
and everything: had to submit to a 
test for taste, color, keeping quality, 
for the official records. In the pro- 
cess, hundreds of trees were discard- 


‘ed. Some got another chance with a 


new graft. 

Eventually, it got.too Sanit for one 
kitchen’ stove. A cold storage anda 
quick-freezing plant “were added to 
the farm ‘équipment.. The fruit pro- 
ducts laboratory is. most important, 
especially in adapting the’ different 
varieties to the purposes of the com- 
mercial canneries. Dr. Lorne Shew- 
felt-is the authority, and through his 
work many home freezers were intro- 
duced on the: farms. 

In 1954 Dr.’ Leslie brought out a 
popular bulletin on the prairie home 
orchard, “It is impractical to attempt 
tree fruit growing on the Canadian 
prairies: unless shelter is provided 
against winds,’ he says, and adds, “fa 


hill is considered twice as effective as_ 


a deciduous tree shelter.” The bul- 
letin ‘tells of planting, pruning and 
spraying, and care in general includ- 
ing irrigation, pollination. and ‘stor- 
age. 

Walkof also has a bulletin on the 
prairie vegetable garden and W. J. 
Breakey’s work on corn and’ sun- 
flowers has been most practical for 
that area. They have even experi- 
mented with pectin from. sunflower 


~ seed. 


Dr. Leslie and his gardener, the 
late Wm. Godfrey, made a great 
team and worked together for many 
years till Mr. Godfrey’s retirement. 
Their bulletin on house plants has 
gone through four editions, and is 
now being revised by Dr. A. P. Chan, 
of Ottawa. The whole ornamental 
end of the Morden work has been out- 
standing, and that includes persistent 
testing of lily varieties. 


Special mention should be made of 
the Morden Pink, a lythrum that to- 


" day-is grown all over Canada and the 


United States. Now there are a:coup- 
le of new ones out — the -Morden 


(Continued on page 14) 


T’S HERE 


WHAT YOUVE BEEN 
WAITING FOR... 


The first self-propelled windrower designed, 
tested and built by a major manufacturer 


This Symbol 
identifies 


Products of 
International. 
Harvester 


Designed, developed, field- proved and manufactured by 
International Harvester. Here’s the only self-propelled 
windrower on the market BUILT by a major line company. 
The McCormick No. 161 self-propelled cuts its own path... 
you open a field anywhere, without damage to standing 
crop. Team it up with your combine and have the ideal 
crop-saving combination, to save you time and work; and 
won gout harvesting costs tow. 


CUTS CLEAN at any height. The No. 161 
has a cutting range of 3 to 32 inches! 


ULL MANEUVERABILITY to get all of you 
rop—no lossés in field-opening. 


MAKES CRISS-CROSSED SWATH for maxi- 
mum stubble support and clean, easy pick-y 


Makes crop-saving, criss-crossed swath for clean, easy pick- 
up. Features 12 or 16 foot cutting widths, full maneuver- 
ability, low-angle platform, quick-responding hydraulic 
controls, maximum operator comfort, easy handling and 
easy transport. Your choice of air-cooled or (optional) 
water-cooled engine. Your IH Dealer is the man to see for 
the complete No. 161 story.. 


-— FEATURES 


Self-propelled ... 12 or 16-foot cut... Low-angle 
platform... Center-delivery...Six bat, gear- 
driven reel... Single hydraulic lever control of 
both platform and reel... Variable speed drive— 
2% to 9 mph. ... On-the-go speed change... Nar- 
row wheel tread... Air-cooled or (optional) water- 
cooled engine... . Planetary drive steering... 
Easy-to-reach controls... Handy foot brake... 
Adjustable seat ... Extra-life construction. 


EASY TRANSPORT — Narrow tread drive 
wheels let you travel the shoulder of the road 


se neme RN EtE 
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THE FARMHAND HI-LIFT LOADER will pay its way on your farm every day 
of the year. Right now, turn that back-breaking manure loading job ever to 
the Farmhand. Its 3500-Ib. lift capacity will tear big loads out of even those 
hard-packed piles. You’ll load your spreader with only 3 or 4 forkloads, and 
the tractor-width Manure Fork attachment clears_an 8-ft. path; goes right up 
next to fences and buildings. Whatever your lifting or joaitin, 

hand Hi-Lift, with its 11 attachments, can do it faster, easier and better. 


g job, the Farm-. 


THE FARMHAND “POWER-BOX with 
Spreader attachment takes big loads, 
spreads wide, even swaths in all weather. 
It’s PT O-powered, with worm gear-driven 
floor conveyor, double steel beaters and 
new, improved widespread. Available in 4 
and 6-ton models, the “Power-Box’’ 

*’ mounts on truck, Farmhand Tandem 
Trailer or Wagon. 


NEW FARMHAND F-12 LOADER—Fits Ford, Fer- 
guson and Oliver “55” tractors. Mountings will 
soon be available for other low-profile tractors. 
The F-12 takes half-ton loads; lifts to 10 ft. 
“Balanced load”? construction combines high lift 
and reach with elose-in load support at lower 
positions. 2144” hydraulic lift cylinders and bucket 
control cylinders are double-acting. 6 “quick hitch”’ 


attachments. 


SWITCH TQ FEEDING by removing the 
Spreader attachment and mounting the 

eeder attachment. This unit is saving 
many farmers up to 50% in feeding time 
and labor costs; and between feedings it 
can be used for handling forage and silage. 
4-ton model has auger-type elevator; 6-ton 
model available with either auger or belt- 
type discharge conveyor. 


(1 4-Ton “Power-Box” 
CUF-12 Loader 


Name 


FREE Illustrated Booklets! 


Wrife: THE FARMHAND CO., Dept. FRR-26, 1236 Sargent Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


(1 6-Ton “Power-Box” 


Address 


Town 


Prov. 


"1 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
0 HfLift Loader’ 
I 
I 
| 
I 
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A Division of Superior Separator of Canada, Ltd. 


- Pioneer Ukrainian Life 
By WM. GRASIUK * 
ORK, work and more work occu- 
pied all the hours of the work- 
week of the first pioneers. But on 
Sundays and holy days they abstained 
from all but the very necessary phy- 
sical labor. Then they read the bat- 
tered prayer books which they had 
brought from the old land, sang 
hymns, visited their neighbors where 
they sang song's, held lay religious 
services and reminisced of holidays in 
the Old Country. 

The long winter evenings were a 
delight to the children. How their 
eyes glistened as they listened to folk 
tales and improvised stories as re- 
lated by their parents or neighbors! 
How eagerly they learned the carols 
which were to be sung on Christmas 
Eve and the religious ballads which 
were sung on the eve of Jordan’s 
Day! aes ‘ 
New Year’s Day was especially 
their own. For then they would fill 
their pockets with wheat, oats, barley 
and rye and would scatter the grain 
on the floors of the houses of the 
Ukrainian ‘settlers. The ritual was 


“1 called sowing, and legend had it that 


{ 

not only would it assure an abund- 
ance of crops in the ensuing summer 
but, in addition, the farmer will be 
blessed with peace, happiness and 
good luck. The children were remun- 
erated by the smiling farm family 
with. coins of varying denomination. 

The male members would spend the 
evenings repeating over and over the 
few English words. learned, in reciting 
poems from Shevchenko and in play- 
ing cards. The latter varied from 
such prosaic games as Hola or Naked, 
Pig, Jew and Thief, to the very scien- 
tific game of Wagon. Our Canadian 
game of bridge is a very tiny infant 
when stacked against a game of 
Wagon. : ‘ 

The women meantime wove tapes- 
tries, embroidered centuries-old de- 
signs on cloth made of 4X flour sacks, 
colored Haster eggs if the time was 
before Easter, sang old country songs 
of love, courtships, marriage and 
death, or recited the log ballad of 
Dowbush and his men, the Ukrainian 
equivalent of Robin Hood and his 
merry men. 


Veterans Relive Events 


The great events were the christen- 
ing, wedding and funeral ceremonies 
and the holiday celebrations. The holi- 
days in particular were joyous affairs. 
Food was plentiful and varied. Work 
was kept to the bare minimum, and 
there was much visiting. The men 
would glow warm as they would tell 
of their services in the armies of 
Franz Joseph the Austro-Hungarian 
emperor-king, or in that of Nicholas 
II, the Zsar of all the Russias. I re- 
member .yet how those ex-soldiers 
would visibly discard the slouch of 
civilian life, throw the shoulders back, 
swing head up, follow one another 
from one room to another in martial 
fashion singing the old army songs. 
One fine Easter holiday one old ex- 
cavalry soldier became such an eager 
-hussar once more that he went to the 
barn, mounted a work horse and trot- 
ted him into the house. 


Festival Practices 

During Christmas there was much 
carolling in every house. On the Fes- 
tival of. Jordan, which came in Janu- 
ary, the house and all the buildings 
were sprinkled with holy water and a 
cross made on the doors, At Easter 
time a delightful pageant was held on 
the church grounds. It was called 
the Hayweeka and its origin went 
back to pagan times. It. represented 
originally the wakening of nature 
from the winter’s sleep. It was a slow 
action song dance. The dancers clasp- 
ed hands, went round and round in an 


imitation of the circuit of the sun 
around the héaven. 4 
Another pageant was held in the 
fall at 'the end of the harvest season. 
Though it.was not celebrated on a 
holy day, it was a very joyous day 
for the youth, Singing rollicking 
songs the maidens and youths bearing 
sickles like new moons, would weave 
round and round portraying the 
march of the seasons. ' 


There was also some social dancing 
but always in the daytime. The 
music was usually supplied by a 
violinist or by a man playing a mouth 
organ. There was a great dearth of 
reading matter at first. It was not 
till 1903 that a first Ukrainian news- 
paper appeared. It was a weekly, the 
Canadian Farmer, and was published 
in Winnipeg. It is still published to- 
day and has the largest circulation of 
any Ukrainian newspaper in Canada. 


In the same year a reading hall 
was established in Edmonton. In it 
could be found soon most of the works 
of the Ukranian authors’‘and poets. A 
dramatic. group was organized and a 
first Ukrainian dramatic play, ‘‘Court- 
ship at Honcharivchi’, was staged. 
(Honcharivchi is a place. name in 
Ukraine). In 1904 Peter Svarick or- 
ganized the first dramatic club in Al- 
berta. It was at Beaver Creek over 
fifty miles from the nearest railroad. 


Still many communities lacked 
books and periodicals. There was no 
place where they could obtain them. 
So it was with open arms that they 
welcomed Frank Dojacek in 1907, 
who was trudging across_the rough 
prairie trail with a heavy pack on his 
back full of books. They were further 
gladdened when Dojacek told them he 


‘was opening a book store in. Winni- 


peg and would send them alla cata- 
logue of books that he would have. 
ee ee ae 


_ Barley ranks next to wheat in value 
among the grain grown crops in the 
Prairie Provinces. The gross value of 
the 1953 Western. ‘Canadian barley 
was over $213,000,000. As the aver- 
age annual loss caused by the smuts 
of barley in Western Canada is 4 per 
cent, the loss in income to prairie 
barley growers in 1953 alone due to 
these amounted to $8,500,000. 


i 


(Continued from page 12) 
Rose and the Morden Gleam! .These 
were developed from ordinary wild 
lythrum, picking the best for colour. 
They last most of the summer, Dr. 
Leslie has made use of a lot of na- 
tive material. : ; 

The arboretum is a trial ground 
for trees. j 

The collection of herbacious, hardy 
trees and shrubs at Morden is con- 
sidered the best on the ‘continent. 
They have native blue spruce, called 
Morden Blue, and the Morden elm is 
most attractive. 

Thousands of United States and 
Canadian amateurs are now growing 
the very ornamental Almey crab, and 
the Toba hawthorn. Morden has hun- 
dreds of lilacs which stretch the lilac 
season out for weeks. The Coral lilac 
was among those originated at Mor- 
den. 

No story of the Morden Farm 
would be complete without mention 
of the hedges, dainty little low hed- 
ges, or twelve-foot barriers. Some 
have material that will not let_a dog 
through. The wild grape reaching 
out along a Wire fence is also a 
worth-while adjunct to many a gar- 
den. 

Many trees and shrubs that have 
been acclimatized at Morden have 
been presented to the International 
Peace Garden south of: Boissevain and 
have cozied in there with the naturai 
park conditions of the Turtle Moun. 
tains. 


Your heart sings. 
at the very tist sight ; / 


"56 Plymouth Belvedere V-8 4-door sedan. 


New Flight styled’ 56 PLYMOUTH 


6's and V-8's...UP TO 200 HORSEPOWER WITH POWER PAK 


It’s so fresh and youthful and spirited in concept that you 
feel good just looking at it! 


This dramatic beauty springs into action at the turn of a 
key, the touch of a button. For that’s all you do to start 
driving with Plymouth’s new push-bution PowerFlite, 
the most advanced automatic transmission yet designed ! 


Then tread down ever so lightly on the accelerator, and 
feel that surging Plymouth power ZOOM into action. 
Brilliant new Hy-Fire V-8 has 200 h.p. with Power Pak. 
Greater torque gives you livelier getaway, safer passing. 


There’s new peace-of-mind driving for you, too, in this 
great new Plymouth. New LifeGuard door latches, 
optional safety seat belts, Safe-Guard hydraulic brakes, 
constant-speed electric windshield wipers are just a few 
of the many features that assure safer driving wherever 
you go. Full-time power steering and power brakes are 
available, also, to give you instant, positive control. 


Put your finger on a new kind of driving with Only Plymouth in the low-priced field brings you such 
a mantis push-button Powerlite, optional on all power, such fine-car luxury. Only Plymouth puts such 
models! Press your finger on the button . . . step wonderful driving ease and safety at your command. 


on the gas... and GO! This is safer driving, too! ' 5 
Contyelpanal is ‘placed ‘to lefe°be deivek, out“GE Easy to buy, too! See your dealer and drive one yourself. 


passengers’ reach. pee! MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


~ Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 


See and drive the beautiful new Plymouth with the FORWARD LOOK > at your Chrysler-Plymouth-Fargo dealer's now! 
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WANTED— 
SATISFIED CUSTOMERS 


Few consumers, even in this day of home freezers, find it convenient, 


to buy a whole carcass of pork or a quarter of .beef. Smaller roasts, 
steaks or chops—trimmed, and wrapped—and a wide selection of all 
kinds of meat products are desired by the modern housewife in planning 
and preparing her family’s favourite meal. j 

The key to selling. meat successfully, or for that matter any product, 
lies in catering to the customer. This simply means:supplying the kind 
and quality of meats wanted, when they are wanted. It’s a job requiring 
teamwork by producer and packer. 

Farmers and ranchers today realize the preference for lighter and 
leaner meat cuts. They have done a good job in adapting production 
and marketing to modern requirements. Steers at 1,000 Ib., hogs at 
200 Ib. and 90 Ib. lambs now largely replace the heavier and fatter meat 
animals of a few years ago. ; 

Packers too, even with this better raw material, now have to build 
an ever-increasing range of services into their finished products. Today 

*. meat goes to retail counters in unit packages—convenient for the 
refrigerator or on the kitchen shelf. Much of the preparation for the 
table is done in the packing-house kitchen. More and more of the meat 
sold today, particularly pork, is trimmed, boned, cured and smoked. 
There is also an expanding demand for cooked, sliced and prepackaged 
items, such as sausage and ready-to-serve products. 

Modern methods of processing and distributing meat—all designed 
for the convenience of the consumer—enhance the value and broaden 
the market for the primary product. The price the customer pays 
reflects the built-in services now wanted with every package of meat. 
Trim and waste, as well, are largely eliminated during the processing 
operation. ; ; s 


: per 1,000 fb, steer 

Be] More popular steaks and roasts...........cssccsseeeees sess 150 tb, 

Less popular steaks and roasts......... ve 130 fb, 

ZZ, Other cuts—stew beef, hamburger ............cccssseeseesessess 190 tb. 
Total retail weight... 470 tb. 


The carcass of a meat animal is made up of cuts which vary in popu- 
larity. For this reason the price of each cut reflects how much there is 
of it, and how much it is desired by the consumer. The entire carcass— 
from steak to soup bones or stewing beef—must be sold. Prices act as 

‘the balance wheel between what consumers prefer, and all the kinds of 
meat there are to sell. ' 


“DOC” BROWNELL’S CORNER 


to satisfy the assorted tastes and 
purses of thousands of consumers. 
By teaming up to give customers 
the quality and service they want, 
the partners in the livestock and 
meat industry are really doing a 
job. That’s good business! 


MEAT PACKERS COUNCIL OF CANADA 
200 BAY ST., TORONTO1 


“They say “nothing happens till a 
sale is made”; but it looks to me 
like a lot has to happen in the 
meat business before the selling 
starts. I'd say it takes a lot of 
experience and ‘‘know-how’’, 
coupled with top-notch products, 


Management Makes The Difference - 


By H. J. HARGRAVE 


JN observing the fall movement of 

feeder cattle to the feedlots a 
most obvious fact is the wide varia- 
tion in the market weights of cattle 
of comparable type and breeding. 
Some calves sell at less than 300 
pounds while others exceed 500 
pounds. Some yearling steers weigh 
less than 600 pounds while others 
average well over 800 pounds. Feeder 
cattle are sold by the pound and these 
wide. variations have a significant im- 
pact on producers’ returns. These 
variations are largely due to the 
management that begins before the 
calf is born and. continue right up to 


the moment the scale beam balances : 


on the selling weight, 

Well-wintered cows bred to calve 
early will wean heavier calves, Extra 
feed, labor, and shelter are necessary 
in early calving to overcome weather 
hazards. Timely attention at calving 
will avoid losses, prevent spoiled 
udders, and give the calf a better 
start. Early dehorning and castrating 
means the calf will be set back very 
little. Some operators dehorn with 
caustic paste and castrate during the 
first week after birth. Others use 
spoon or tube dehorners, and castrate 
at branding time before the calf is 
two months old, with good results. 
Dehorning a calf in the fall or.the 
next spring as a yearling results in a 


definite set-back in growth. 


Calves do best when handling and 


Aberdeen-Angus Directors 

The annual election of directors of 
the Canadian Aberdeen-Angus Asso- 
ciation for 1956 has just been com- 
pleted by mail ballot. 

The successful candidates are: 
- Ontario, Quebec and Maritime pro- 
vinces: T. A. Edwards, Arva, Ont.; 
Thomas Henderson, Guelph, Ont.; L. 
V.. Wright, Streetsville, Ont. 

Manitoba: Howard McRae, Hay- 
field, Man. 

Saskatchewan: P, R,. Pedersen, 
Milestone, Sask,; Harold Teece, Sask. 

Alberta and B.C.: Roy Ballhorn, 
Wetaskiwin, Alta.; T, A. Leader, Red 
Deer, Alta.; C. C. Matthews, Calgary, 
Alta.; W. L. McGillivray, Coaldale, 
Alta. 


Livestock Exports 1955 


HE Market: Section of the federal 

Department of Agriculture re- 

ports livestock exports in 1955 as fol- 
lows : 


; : 1955 1954 
Slaughter cattle ......... 10,882 34,083 
Feeders ...22..2.22..22.-2-00--+ 5,972 138,421 


Dairy and purebreds ... 39,444 31,735 


Calves 4,565 3,967 
Hogs 7,858 22,126 
Sheep 8,368 2,250 


Exports of dressed meat to all 
countries: beef, 9,756,717 lbs., a de- 
crease of 50% from 1954, and pork, 
55,937,653 lbs. down 1% from 1954. 
Mutton and lamb exports were 290,- 
458. lbs. compared ‘with 53,183 Ibs. in 
1954. 

During 1955 slaughterings of im- 
ported stock included 4,646 cattle, 217 
calves and 18,885 sheep. : 


Shorthorn Breeders Meet 


PICEe Ns their annual meeting in 

- Edmonton, the Alberta Shorthorn 
breeders discussed the need of mis- 
sionary work to extend the breed to 


the remote and newly settled parts of 


the country, such as the northern 
areas .of Alberta and Saskatchewan, 
and. Northern Quebec and Ontario. 
The difficulty was in getting the 
Shorthora breeders in these areas to 
aid in setting up sales, to which 


trailing is kept at a minimum during 
the summer and fall months. Many 
operations find that tilting branding 
tables are easier on calves than the 

usual roping and wrestling. ; 

Weaning is a critical time. Some 
progressive stockmen pen their cows 
for three days and leave the calves 
outside on the-grass. This practice 
avoids much sickness in calves — 
due to dusty corrals, overheating, and 
sudden change of feed. Cows do not 
get sick as easily as calves after 
weaning, nor do they get frightened 
and take the side-out of a corral 
as is sometimes the case when a large 
bunch of calves are penned at wean- 
ing time. 

Continuous growth throughout the 
winter is.essential for top weights. 
The feeding of grain, protein sup- 
plements,. or made-to-order pellets 
combined with plenty of water, good 
hay, and grazing is good business. 
Long yearling steers that weigh over 
800 pounds gain at least 100 pounds 
of this weight when they are winter- 
ed as calves. Winter feeding should 
continue well into the the spring until 
there is plenty’of green grass avail-— 
able. 

This treatment followed by an un- 
eventful summer on pzxoperly stocked 
range will help assure top weights at 
market time. Careful, timely atten- 
tion to these and many other manage- 
ment details will assure the maximum 
poundage that means profits in the 
cattle business. 


breeders could send animals, There. 
was a discussion’ of reducing the 
prize money given to sales, so that 
greater funds would be available for 
promotion of the breed and for en- 
couraging 4H activities. 

In spite of present rather discour- 
aging prospects, Canadian Shorthorn 
President D. J. McKinnon ,said the 
outlook for the coming ten years, 
gave every encouragement they 
would be as prosperous for stockmen 
as the past ten years. Mr. McKinnon 
urged cattlemen not to be discouraged 
over the failure to implement the Beef 
Council scheme ofa five-cent-a-head 
deduction for beef promotion. ~ 

The Alberta “Provincial Cattle 
Breeders gave him full backing, and 
endorsed a resolution to the Federa- 
tion of Agriculture seeking the CFA 
support for the Beef Council proposal. 


ne te 


Livestock Association Officers 


Alberta Shorthorn Association: 
Walter Meinyk, president; T. G. 
Hamilton, vice-president; Howard 


Byers, secretary; Executive — Hugh 
Sharp and W. D. McDonald. 

Alberta Provincial Cattle Breeders’ 
Association: Charles Dixon, president; 
vice-president, H. E. Paul; secretary, — 
James Paul. 

Alberta Provincial Sheep Breeders: 
Charles Stephens, president; vice- 
president, R. Golightly; James Paul, 
secretary. : 

Alberta Provincial Swine Breeders: 
Peter Wylie, president; vice-president, 
A. Schmidt; James Paul, secretary. 

Alberta Aberden-Angus Associa- 

tion: W. L. McGillivray, president; 
John Barkley and J.J. Bartsch, vice- 
presidents; Mrs, B, W. Banks, secre-_ 
tary. . 
Alberta Cattle Breeders’ Associa- 
tion: Don Matthews _,president; 
George. Bull and M. R. Boake, vice- 
presidents; Chas. Goode, secretary; 
M. E. Hartnett, Mgr. 

Alberta Sheep Breeders’ Association: 
Phillip Rock, President; John Wilson, 
Jr., vice-president; Chas. Goode, 
secretary. 

Alberta. Swine Breeders’ Assgocia- 
tion: R. N. Ralph, president; D. Web- 
ster and T. Gibson, vice-presidents; 


Chas, Goode, secretary. 


ulous- 
that's the buy-word for 
~~ ~=Rontiacin s6 ~~ 


Fa 


sy 


There’s no puzzle ovér which car to buy in ’56. 

Pontiac's 3.1 models make it so easy to choose exactly 
what you want. In every model and style—from 
“Pathfinder” to luxurious ‘Star Chief” —there’s a longer, 
lower look that’s truly fabulous! In performance, 

*56 Pontiac offers you 13 power teams ... 5 transmissions 
... 5 great new engines ranging up to 227 bldzing : 
horsepower. This year you'll definitely find your winning 
combination in Pontiac! ‘ 


TOP SCORING CAR ON EVERY COUNT—.. 
THE FABULOUS ’56 
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FARM NOTES 


Cost of feed is usually one half the 

cost of producing milk. 
s 8 

Tf at all possible farmers should 
arrange for getting their seed cleaned 
early. 

2 s e 

Hay mixtures with grass and alfal- 
fa average about one third greater 
yields than straight grass. 

2 = s 

The Farmers’ Union of Alberta is 
asking for a price of $2.50 a bushel 
for wheat sold for domestic consump- 
tion in Canada. 

* * Ed 

Production of livestock, dairy pro- 
ducts and poultry accounted for 40 
per cent of Manitoba farmers cash in- 
come in 1955. 

* * * 

The U.S. wheat carryover as at 
July 1, 1955 totalled 1,043,000,000 
bushels of which only 3,000,000 bus. 
was durum wheat. 

* » s 

The productivity of Canadian 
farms has reached the highest point 
in history, and this record has been 
achieved with 33 per cent less labor 
than in pre-war years. 

td » e 

The average protein content of 
wheat from the prairie provinces’ 
1955 crop is 13% according to the 
board of grain commissioners. In 
1954 it was 12.6%. The long time av- 
erage is 13.6%. 

= = * 

The Italians are experimenting with 
radium treated wheat, planted out of 
season, which they claim matured in 
64 days with a 45 per cent increase 
of the number of grains in each head. 

id 2 e 

Results of the 1955 corn trials at 
the Morden Experimental farm show 
that the use of fertilizers is essen- 
tial for the production of best corn 
yields in Manitoba. It was also de- 
monstrated that 16-20-0 fertilizer is 
superior to the 11-48-0 for corn pro- 
duction. 


* * * 

Grasses or grass-legume mixtures 
need both phosphorus and nitrogen. 
Suggested fertilizer rates: 30 to 60 
lbs. per acre of nitrogen and 20-to 50 
lbs. of phosphorus. On grey soils sul- 
phur should be tried on all legumes. 

* * * 

A survey of 2,500 seed drill samples 
taken in Saskatchewan last year 
showed that 14 the wheat, 3, of the 
oats and 2/3 of the barley fell into 
the rejected seed category mainly be- 
cause of the high weed content. 

* * = 

Thatcher wheat was sown on 59.3 
per cent of the Sask. wheat acreage 
in 1955, 53.6 per cent in Alberta. In 
Manitoba 61.4 per cent of the wheat 
acreage was sown to Selkirk, accord- 
ing to the Searle Grain Co. 

et # * 

Overseas disposals of United States 
surplus food through barter and don- 
ations for useful purposes had a value 
of $1,100,000,000 in 1955. 

* * * 

About one fifth of the average 
families’ food bill is spent on milk 
products and one third of the total 
nutritional requirements are obtained 
from the same dairy products. 

* * * 

The value of all the milk products 
annually processed and manufactured 
in Canada runs at around $650,000,- 
000. 

* * * { 

Calcium is a bone-biuilder. One 
quart of milk supplies the sare 
amount of calcium as: 7 Ibs. of car- 
rots, or 27 ths. of potatoes, or 28 or-} 
anges or 6% apples 


Ranch Review 


The new varieties of oats Rodney 
and Garry 27 recently licensed be- 
cause of superior resistance to leaf 
and stem rust, yield very well, accord- 000,000, barley 244,000,000, oata 
ing to experiences at the Brandon G8!Ty 1s 3 to 4 days earlier in ripen- 999 999.900, rye 13,350,000 and 
Experimental Farm. Both varieties ing than Rodney. 12,200,000. 


BALANCED 


“GET. MORE 


Vanguard and 85 for Exeter oats. 


speaking of 


..» the soil, too, should be fed 

properly to “grow the best’. Choose 

from the Elephant Brand line... 

and choose a high analysis fertilizer 
“tailor-made” to restore, maintain 

and even increase the fertility of your land. 


Agricultural authorities in your 
district will be glad to help you determine 
your land’s plant food needs. And 
don't forget—see your Elephant Brand 
agent... ask him the right fertilizer 
for your farm! 


Ammonium Phosphate 11-48-0 
Ammonium Phosphate-Sulphaie 16-20-0 
Ammonium Nitrate-Phosphate 27-14-0 
Ammonium Sulphate 21-0-0 

Nitraprilis (Ammonium Nitrate) 33.5-0-0 
Complete Fertilizer 10-32-10 


Ee RAN DP 


FERTILIZERS 


manufactured by c Onmi ns ca 


THE CONSOLIDATED MINING & SMELTING COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 


Ct 
FROM YOUR LAND WITH ELEPHANT BRAND 


yielded 127 bushels to the acre as Grain production in the Prairie 
compared with 97 for Ajax, 94 for Provinces in 1955 totalled 1,031,550, 
000 bushels, as follows: wheat 472, 


iy 


_-- When Dinosaurs Roamed The: West 


‘By KERRY WOOD 
a Br winter‘ ‘has ‘been long and cold. 

“FPoday,: from’ a ‘favorite hilltop, I 
gazed out across the snowy fields and 
shivered under the lash of an icy 
wind. Winter started a few days-be- 
fore the children donned masks and 
went out to ask the neighbors for 
Hallowe’en apples. As:: the long 
weeks were counted from then until 
the anticipated date when we can ex- 
pect to see the first bluebird of 
spring, the time element seemed to 
mock me. Because a single winter is 
but a whisper in the vast halls of 
history. . * 

This western area where the Farm 
and Ranch Review seeks out its 
readers was once a tepid, island-dot- 


» ted sea, if we can believe the scien- 


tists. Giant ferns and long-extinct 
tropical trees thrived on the steaming 


“Jand, the thick trunks and heavy 


leaves falling to form the black 
seams of coal we mine today. While 
that carboniferous forest was grow- 
ing, thundering lizards called. dino- 
saurs roamed the land. More than 
fifty varieties wandered around the 
inland sea where, today, the Red Deer 
River cuts an eroded course through 
the fabulous Badlands where so many 
fossils have been found. Dinosaurs 
ranged in size:from yard-long bipeds 
that could run as fast as a modern 
ostrich, up to the heavy water-dwell- 
ers that stretched over seventy feet 
in length. Gorgosaurus was here, a 
flesh-eating specimen standing twen- 
ty feet high at the shoulder and sport- 
ing fearsome jaws filled with a tooth 
array that looked like a dentist’s 
nightmare. Gorgo lumbered around 
the swampy islands in hungry pursuit 
of vegetarian dinosaurs, some of 
whom grew scale-like armour as de- 
fence against Gorgo’s attacks. 


--roaming the continent. 
» enriching manures, the calcium of 


The Mountains Were Born _ 

Time began to pile up;.a few mil- 
lion years at a..jump, and the view 
from the hilltop changed drastically. 
Did it grow warmer and.dry up the 
shallow sea? Or did.it get cold and 
frost away the tropic: greenery and 
the reptilean life dependent on it? I 
wasn’t around with<a notebook and 
can’t give you the exact facts about 
the transaction, but eventually. there. 
were a lot of. titanic upheavals -and 
the Rocky Mountains were born. 
This was long after the dinosaur 
time, but I’m confused about the birth 
of the Rockies in relation to the 
various Ice Ages (about 100 million 
years ago in the cretaceous period.— 
Ed.) 4 

The worst glacial period put a tre- 
mendously thick ice-cap all over our 
continent. We've learned that the 
Florida panhandle was not covered by 
ice and thus formed a sanctuary for 
animals able to retreat. southward 
ahead of the advancing ice. Some sur- 
prising critters lived on-¢our contin- 
ent at that time; it seems startling 


‘to note that camels and elephants 


originated in North America! The 
horse was here in its Dawn-Horse 
form with five toes, a tiny beast 
about 18 inches high. Sabre-toothed 
tigers trotted around the countryside; 
several skeletons of this extinct beast 
have been excavated from western 
tar-pits. Beavers of that bygone per- 
iod were huge animals, while pigs 
were gigantic tuskers taller than 
men. 2 
Ice ages came and went, and some- 
where _in this chaotic period there 
were mass migrations of animals. 
Camels and elephants, horses and 
tigers crossed the land bridges con- 
necting Alaska with Russia and de- 
serted North America in hopes of 
finding a better land. Some migra- 
tions came our way, at a period not 


too accurately noted by reporters.’ 


‘lation zone of the Farm and Ranch 


But we know that the American 
Bison or buffalo originated in the Old~ 
World, crossing: the:land.bridge to our 
continent sometime during the dim 
past. Perhaps people came with the 
buffalo; perhaps these humans built 
the strange earth-mounds that form 
intriguing monuments in various 
parts of this lovely land today. 


The Soil Makers 


Years passed; and the continent 
gradually assumed its present shape. 
Was the Central American Desert 
smaller then, or larger? Well, we 
know that earthworms spread to all 
parts of the earth’s surface except 
the Sahara desert and the Great 
Plains of America. Yet experts say 
that the Sahara was once a bloom- 
ing jungle, so what does that tell us 
about our American Plains? The re- 
cent theory is that worms could not 
live in the Plains soil because of fre- 
quent grass fires which scorched the 
surface soils so hotly that it killed 
the worms. 

Worms are soil makers, hence how 
do we account for the rich depth of 
humus covering the prairie provinces 
if worms were not native’ there? 
Ernest Thompson Seton advanced.an 
excellent theory about this: he 
watched the earth push-ups of pocket 
gophers and tabulated figures about 
these busy animals, (each one digs 
a mile of tunnel per year!) then 
Seton claimed that the Pocket Gopher 
was a better soil-maker than the 
earthworm. We owe a debt of. grati- 
tude to these true gophers, (not the 
ground squirrels which we errone- 
ously called “gophers” today) for the 
bountiful croplands of the “present 
time. ee 

We should also thank: the buffalo. 
Once there were sixty million of them 
tt Think of the 


bone deposits and other elements that 
the huge herds left behind as a soil 
heritage or monument. 

For that matter, within the circu- 


Review farmers probably owe? much 
of the soil’s goodness to birds. Once 
Passenger Pigeons’ nested in the Ca- 
nadian West in numbers that stagger 
the imagination. Flocks that, in mi- 
gration, darkened the sky for day- 
long periods came to Canada to nest. 
There were ten to twenty nests in a 
single poplar tree, while nesting 
colonies measured twenty miles wide 
and over a hundred miles long in 
most of the parkland belts of the 
west. Bird guana is rich stuff; no 
wonder we've got the soil that wins 
so many ‘grain championships. 


The White Man Comes 

Henry Kelsey was the first white 
man on the Manitoba and Saskatche- 
wan prairies in 1691; Anthony Hen- 
day walked across Alberta to the 
edge of the foothills in 1754. Who 
was the first farmer? Our anthro- 
pologists believe that the famous 
Blackfoot Indians were once agricul- 
turists before horses were re-intro- 
duced by Spanish invaders and spread 
northward to reach the Buffalo Plains 
during the eighteenth century. Indian 
farmers grew corn and pumpkins, 
beans and squash and, in southern 
regions, ‘the tobacco leaves which 
started a smoking habit that has 
since spread to all parts of the wortd. 


A Yankee trader called Daniel Har- 
mon was probably the first white 
farmer in Alberta: he grew barley 
outside the fur-fort palisades at Fort 
Vermilion on the Peace River in Au- 
gust of 1806. ‘Harmon recorded many 
hardships of his day, chief among 
these being the vagaries caused by 
bad weather.- A hard winter caused 
cannibalism among some isolated In- 
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dian families, while Harmon himself 
was often. hungry when game animals 
did not range near.the stockade and 
pemmican and fish supplies ran out. 

David. Thompson was Harmon's 
friend, and’ Thompson ranged’ from 
the eastern part of the St. Lawrence 
all the way west to the mouth of the 
Columbia — he was the third white 
man to cross British territory from 
sea to sea. David Thompson prob- 
ably. once stood on the very hilltop 
that is my favorite lookout today, 
while his journals reveal how grim the 
winters could be and how joyfully the 
pioneer explorers welcomed back the 
balmy days of spring. 

All of which indicates that we 


should be content to hang on a little 
longer, for the robins will-soon be 
singing again! 


-being made) 


Make Farming More Profitable! PANE 


Wheat is the result of hybrids 
which have been made (and are still 
since. earliest times, 
Kashim, Turkestan, Syria and Aby- 
sinia were all actively engaged in its 
cultivation and evolution in olden 
days, 


* * * 


_.The origin of corn as we know it 
(corn in Britain and parts of Europe 
is the term used for almost any grain 
fed to stock and poultry) is uncertain. 
That_ it was in North and South 
Americas as long as 1000 years B.C. 
is evident. On the other hand kinds 
of it are known to have been among 
the aboriginies of southeast Asia as 
long. Whether it may have crossed 
the Pacific in early times.is an open 
question, - 


SF WD 
WHS WAIT 7...90 ahead with Fil 


102 MILLION CAMADIAKS. 


Boll 


AD137 ies 


working with Canadians 


Does “Doing-it-Yourself” 


give you 
Sore aching 
muscles? 
‘Here's relief—fast!. 


@ If those weekend chores have 
overworked your muscles, let 


Absorbine Jr. soothe away the pain. 


A stand-by for trainers of top 
athletes for over 60 years, 
Absorbine Jr. gives safe, fast, 
long-lasting relief from pain at 
the point of application. 

So effective is this famous 


you'll say it’s “like a 
heat lamp in a bottle.” 
Get a bottle of 
Absorbine Jr. 
today— wherever 
drugs are sold. ' 


W. F. Young, Inc.; 
' Montreal 19, P.Q. 


Absorbine Jr. treatment, ego 


Discuss a Farm Improvement Loan with your 
|J’ nearest Bank of Montreal manager. 


Bank or MonrTrReEAL 
Canadas First Gank 


in every walk of life since 1817 


- ABSORBINE JR. 
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MILL PRICES—Cedar Shingles, 4-bundle 
square Be uaceegiehs ape N GN CeNaEs ae S Sy $55 
Striated Cedar Sidewall Shakes, with Un- 


Ranch Review 


So as to keep the buffalo herd at 
Elk Island park, 40 miles east of 
Edmonton, down to around 1,000 
head, 500 animals were slaughtered, 
providing 350,000 lbs, of meat.: 


dercoursing Shingles and Nails. Per 

100? Sq: Rte sar SEA “1 Ef, 
Guaranteed, Certigrade, Inspected. 
710 TAYLOR ST.,. VANCOUVER, B.C. 


GLADIO LUS\) 


Salesman: “This car will travel at 
190 miles an hour and stop on a 
dime.” 

Prospective buyer: “What happens 
then?” 

Salesman: “A little putty knife 
comes out and scrapes you off the 
windshield.” 


lagara 
PURASEED 


gives you... 


< << 
A SIFT WE WANT TOSENO You <a 


They'll be rushed to you FREE \) 
send stamp for postage, please. yy, 
Plant them early, many will bloom 
this fall - all next year. Write today? 
Free “Growing Flowers” Catalog 
Only one offer per family. 
TOBE'S St. Catharines, 207, Ont. 


You'll get better grain .. . bigger yields 
... with PURASEED the preferred seed 
protectant dressing. You’ll find it safer 
too, for PURASEED is non-volatile and 
does not give off the poisonous mercury 
fumes which cause nausea and sickness. 
Oil treated, too, to reduce dusting. 


PURASEED IS... 


a non-volatile mercury- 
cadmium synergistic seed 
disinfectant for protection 
against seedling blights, 
root rot, smuts etc. 

-@ ECONOMICAL—costs less 
less than 5¢ per bushel of 
seed to use. : 

e THOROUGHLY PROVEN 
to give effective seed 
disinfection and 
seedling protection. 

e APPLICATION TESTED 
on commercial 
equipment to assure 
maximum effectiveness 
—sticks to the seed. 


e VERSATILE—can be used 
as a dust or slurry. 


PU R ADRIN ?'* low cost duat 
control against both 

wireworms and soil and seed borne diseases. 
GALLOTOX "7.122" liquid 
mercurial seed disin- 
fectant for control of soil and seed-borne diseases. 


NIAGARA ALDRIN °;. 


low 
cost effective wireworm control in cereal crops. 


*Registered Trade Mark of Gallowhur Chemicals Canada Limited 
NIAGARA BRAND SPRAY CO. LTD. ¢ BURLINGTON, ONT.—REGINA, SASK. 


i Please send me complete information on Niagara Seed Protectants. : 
§ NAME | 
i ADDRESS a 
i a 
i | 

a 


- 


Hitch-Hiking Through Europe 


FETS years ago an English lad in 

his ‘teens from the county of 
“Glorious Devon. by the Sea” landed 
in Winnipeg with, $2.00 in his pocket 
and the bright hope of youth in his 
heart. He soon got a job but he 
wanted land, coming from a farm 
family. A year or so later he home- 
steaded. near Swift Current, Saskat- 
selfchewan. When he had proved up 
on his homestead he sold 160 acres 
and betook-himself to Alberta where 
he bought land in the Fleet district. 
His name is John Hallett and today 
he farms 4,000 acres in that region. 
Why did he come to Canada? ‘“Look- 
ing for adventure,” he says. 


Mary and Margaret Hallett on tour 
in Europe. , 


Late last winter two daughters of 
Mr. and Mrs. Hallett, Margaret, a 
school teacher, and Mary, taking her 
third year in Arts at the University 
of Alberta, came home and announc- 
ed to their parents that they had 
completed plans for a tour of Europe. 
They had saved up some money they 
had earned, had purchased passage 
from Montreal to Liverpool and were 
all set for the journey. They planned 
to hitech-hike to Montreal. How were 
they going to get around Europe? 
Hitch-hiking, of course, and getting 
work wherever they could and when- 
ever they wanted to do so!. Why doz- 
ens of young women had done the 
same thing, and wasn’t it a great ad- 
venture todook forward to? How do 
parents react to such wild ideas? 
Mother, of course, conjures up all 
sorts of happenings and worries and 
dad didn’t approve. But the girls 
were insistent and they had complet- 
ed all their plans, and off they went. 

They got back in high spirits late 
last autumn with a wealth of experi- 
ences behind them. They had many 
adventures and some mishaps but 


Inever will they forget the wonders 


of Europe, the friendliness of stran- 
gers and the self-confidence which 
only comes from personal achieve- 
ments and sturdy independence. 


“We left Edmonton on a cold, grey 
morning, and 8th of April, 1955,” 
Mary writes. “The two of us and 
Eunice Wetter had been looking for- 
ward to this day for two months. The 
open road stretched before us long 
and empty.. We each possessed $100 
and a boat passage one way, a pair 
of blue jeans and 25-lb. pack on our 
backs. Our plan was to hitch-hike 
through Canada and eventually 
through Europe.” 

They had no trouble in getting 
rides across Canada and sailed on the 
Ascania from Montreal on April 21, 


landing in Liverpool nine days later, 
from where they took the boat train 
to. London where they joined - the 
International Youth Hostelers As- 
sociation ‘which entitled them to stay 
at any hostel in England and the con- 
tinent for about 25c a night. There 
Eunice Wetter left them and flew 
home on the urgency of her fiance, 
Ross Hunt, of Flin Flon, where the 
two were married. 


Visit to Father’s Home 

The Hallett girls in their blue jeans 
saw the sights of London and then 
journeyed to Devon to see their fath- 
er’s old farm home, and to visit with 
relatives. They found three “J.H.’s” 
carved on the carriage house door. 
They enjoyed the view of the green, 
rolling hills and the white thatched 
cottages stretching far into the mist. 
They were royally entertained by 
their relatives. But the continent lay 
ahead and five days later they set 
out for Dover. They had luck when 
a private bus stopped and the driver 
told them he was going to Dover to 
pick up passengers from Calais and 
would they like a ride? Would they? 
Yes! », 

At Dover they had dinner in an old 
corner cafe where David Copperfield 
was supposed to have waited for his 
Aunt Betsy then they visited the old 
castle of Dover which overlooks the 
town and the famous white cliffs. 
“On the way back,” writes Mary, “we 
slipped over a fence and into a cor- 
ner of a nice, green yard, to eat our 
lunch. We had just nicely begun 
when someone shouted to us from a 
window of the house. Our first 
thought was trespassing and Wwe 
gathered up our lunch and were pre- 
pared to jump the fence when we 
noticed he was gesturing for us to 
come in. We went in and were greet- 
ed by the little man in the window 
who invited us to have a cup of tea 
with him. This was the Public Works 
building and he had been janitor for 
23 years.” ; 


Then over to France and historic 
Calais with its drab old docks and 
hundreds of chattering French por- 
ters, They stayed in a dilapidated 
hotel that night and next day trav- 
elled across France to the Belgian 
town of Bruges with its tourists, 
cathedrais' and chimes. Belgium 
turned out to be a racey, expensive 
little country full of imported Amer- 
ican cars. The stagnant, old canals 
made a charming contrast to the 
modernistic architecture and mode of 
life. On to Antwerp where they saw 
an exhibition of Van Gogh, from his 
earliest sketches and paintings to his 
last works. (Mary is quite an artist 
herself and gained praise for murals 
she painted for the University of Al- 
berta.) : 

Then on to Holland, a land of water 
and bicycles, rather than windmills 
and wooden shoes. They were taken 
to an exposition where many nations 
were represented by typical architec- 
ture. Canada had a structure of 
“fresh pine logs”, neo-Klondyke in 
style, emanating that rare Canadian 
atmosphere. In the smoke-filled cab- 
in, Mary writes, was a group of west- 


ern. cowboys in “typical western « 
garb” singing “typical” western 
songs. An English saddle hanging 


on, the wall completed the “typical” 
western scene, 4 


Touring Europe 

Mary writes: “In Amsterdam we 
were treated to an Indonesian dinner 
which consisted of almost 20 dishes. 
We were intrigued by the narrow 
streets, some so small that cars are 
not allowed on them. All were teem- 
ing. with people. Everywhere in Hol- 


land Canadians were given an especi- 
ally warm welcome. 

“Going into Germany we. visited 
Cpl. and Mrs. J. O’Neill (nee Marion 
Davey, of Fleet) stationed at the 
Canadian army base at Hemer. It 
was thrilling to see familiar faces. 
We also welcomed the opportunity to 
launder our well-worn blue jeans and 
sheets. ' ; 

“Up in the hills which surround the 
village of Hemer. we saw a freak of 
nature, which few tourists ever see. 
It was as though some great hand 
had split the earth. Out of this crack 
jutted weird and jagged rock form- 
ations. Tall, exquisitely blue-grey 
trees reached up to the light. This 
strange phenomenon stopped as sud- 
denly as it began. 

“While here we received an invita- 
tion to a tour of Northern Germany 
and Denmark with two Dutch boys 
on holiday from Indonesia. This un- 
planned interlude was one of the most 
enjoyable parts of the journey. They 
left us in the wonderful city of Co- 
penhagen where we spent a week. 
We thought the sculpturing and cer- 
amics were outstanding. A visit with 
a Danish family was arranged for us 
through a Personal Travel Bureau. 
The young couple we visited lived in 
a modern apartment block. Our host 
was an amateur artist and, although 
he spoke very little English, we had 
a very animated discussion on mod- 
ern and Danish art. His wife was 
charming and spoke fluent English. 
She served a special Danish lunch of 
cheese, biscuits, little round fritters 
with jam, and wonderful Danish cof- 
fee. I think they enjoyed the even- 
ing almost as’muchias we did. 


“Leaving Copenhagen we _hitch- 
hiked through Denmark and finally 
into Germany and on to Lubeck. We 
celebrated July 1, Canada’s Dominion 
Day, in Cologne. The cathedralthere 
is- magnificent, the largest Gothic 
cathedral in the world. We climbed 
521 steps, almost. to the top, and had 
a wonderful view of the city and sur- 
rounding country. 

_. “We had planned to by-pass Frank- 
furt, as it was not too highly recom- 
mended, being mainly an industrial 
city. Then realizing that we had only 

a few dollars left, we were forced to 
use it as a stopover while we sent 
home for money. It was to be a.long 
stopover, one of almost three months. 

EpDIToR’s NOTE: The next and final 
instalment of the story of the experi- 
ences of the Hallet girls in Europe 

-will appear in the March issue. 

eG 


The story is told of a certain doc- 
tor who had lost a lot of. sleep-owing 
to his heavy practise. A very fat lady 
called at his office for an examination 

_ of the heart. Laying his head on her 
ample bosom he told her te count. 
When he awoke she had counted to 
6,873! 


This orphan pig belonged to Nestor 
_Smook, of the  Iniand, Alberta, dis- 
trict. Nestor fed it on a-bottle until 
it made a deal with a friendly cow. 
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<t Here‘s 


TOP-NOTCH TILLAGE 


with a New 


See the ‘Improved 


J ohn Deere Surflex Disk Tillers 
are famous for their ability to penetrate and 
do a real tillage job in all conditions. Now 
they have been made better than ever, 
with new strength and new flexibility. 


This improved “'stress-balanced” design 
guards your investment . . . assures you of 
more years of top-notch tillage and lower 
maintenance by distributing shocks and 
strains equally over all bearings and bails. 
It's the old story of the sticks—you may be 
able to break one, but not a bundle of them: 


Light draft, easy handling, simple ad- 
justments, and rugged construction are 
bonus features of John Deere Surflex 
Tillers that give you more for your dollar. 


You get more working power in a John 
Deere Surflex because it has less drag. 


EASY TO 
TRANSPORT 


Shown at the right is & 
14-foot John Deere No. 
2200A Deep-Working Surflex 
Tiller in transport. Any size 
Surflex can be swung 
around like this .for con- : 
venient movement on roads 
and through gates. The rub- 
ber-tired transport wheel is 
available for <all types of 
Surflex Tillers. 


SEE YOUR JOHN DEERE DEALER 


on Every Acre 


JOHN DEERE 


Sealed anti-friction bearings, flexible 
gangs and hitch, and castering land wheel 
are features that add up to better tillage in 
all conditions | . . more uniform penetra- 
tion across the whole width of cut | . . more 
efficient use of your tractor power and. 
your fuel dollar. : 


There’s a size for every farm—the 
standard Surflex in 8- to 20-foot. work- 
ing widths (seeding attachment avail- 
able), and the deep-working Surflex 
in 7- to 14-foot widths. See your John Deere 
dealer, Write for free literature on the 
improved Surflex. 
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i 

' Send for FREE LITERATURE 
i JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Ltd. 
r Calgary - Regina - Winnipeg - Hamilton 
t Please send me free literature on 
{| improved John Deere Surflex Tillers. 

f 

] Name. 

R.R, —_—_—______—___Box 

To 

Province 


ee i ne ee ee ee tre ote em nee ee 


JOHN DEERE 


Quality Farm Equipment 
Since 1837 
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Blooming of gladioli can be has- 
tened by two weeks by pre-sprouting 
the bulbs in vermiculite for 10 to 14 
days before planting outside in mid- 
May, according to Dr. R. MacKintosh; 
of the Beaverlodge . Experimental 
Farm. Vermiculite can be obtained 
at any hardware or general store. 

* * * 

British farm production, is valued 
at about $3,000,000,000 a year. Since 
1939 food production per acre has in- 
creased 47 per cent. Wheat. produc- 


tion per acre has increased 20 per 


cent and barley 25 per cent. Around 
$11 millions a year is being spent on 
agricultural research. : 


PAST40 


Troubled with GETTING UP NIGHTS 
Pains in BACK, HIPS, LEGS 
Tiredness, LOSS OF VIGOR 


If you-are a victim of these symp- 
toms then your troubles may be 
traced to Glandular Inflammation. 
Glandular Inflammation is a con- 
stitutional disease and medicines 
that give temporary relief will not 
remove the causes of your troubles. 

Neglect of Glandular Inflamma- 
tion often: leads to. premature 
senility, and incurable malignancy. 

The past year men from 1,000 
communities have been successfully 
treated here at the Excelsior In- 
stitute. They have found soothing 
relief and a new zest in life. 

The Excelsior Institute, devoted 
to the treatment of diseases peculiar 
to older men by NON-SURGICAL 
Methods, -has a New FREE BOOK 
that tells how these troubles may 
be corrected by proven Non- 
Surgical treatments. This book 
may prove of utmost importance in 
your life. No obligation, Address 
Excelsior Institute, Dept. A-211, 


Excelsior Springs. Missourt 
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Ranch Review 


The Community Pasture Achievement 


By GRANT MacEWAN 


( ONSUNITS pastures, administer- 
ed under Canada’s Prairie Farm 
Rehabilitation Act, have, become dom- 
inant factors in the agriculture of two 
western provinces — Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba. During the last sea- 
son, more than a hundred thousand 
head of farm livestock, owned. by 
6,000 farmer-patrons, ‘grazed under 
the favorable conditions produced by 
the most advanced pasture manage- 
ment policies. 

Close to one and three-quarter mil- 
lion acres of land are now enclosed 
in the well-built fences of 62 pasture 
units scattered over the two prov- 
inces. Saskatchewan has most of the 
pastures — roughly 90.per cent of the 
total pasture acreage — while Mani- 
toba has the balance. Alberta has not 


| seen fit to co-operate with the Federal 
Government in-the setting up of Com- 


munity Pastures. 

Canada’s Prairie Farm Rehabilita- 
tion Act dates to 1935 when a pro- 
fonged spell of drought and related 
trouble gripped the Mid-West. Then, 
in 1937, when the “black blizzards” 


i created by drifting soil, were at their 


worst and prairie herds were being 
‘liquidated because of lack of feed, the 
P.F.R.A. was broadened to include the 
establishment of Community. Pastures. 
The governments of Saskatchewan 
and Manitoba selected certain areas 
considered suitable for the purpose 
and in due course the Federal Gov- 
ernment undertook the financing and 
construction of the Community Pas- 
tures. ° 

While the provision of summer feed 
for a hundred thousand head of cattle 
and ‘other livestock would be im- 
portant in itself at any time, a prim- 
ary purpose of the: Community Pas- 


ay bills or send 


money for anything Fed always use 


POST OFFICE 


MONEY 


They know how SAFE Post Office money orders 
are and how easy to cash. And, of course, so 
simple to procure from the Rural Mail Courier 


or the local Post Office.-It’s the GUARANTEED 


SAFE way to SEND MONEY BY MAIL. 


Take advantage of convenient 


° 
Post Office C.O.D. 
SSE IEE PELLET EEO TENET ERIE LIE ELE PEELE EELE PEE 


CANADA POST OFFICE. 


tures was to achieve better land use. 
Much of the land so incorporated was 
marginal or submarginal by the grain 
grower’s standard; much of it was 
vulnerable to erosion and, all in all, 
capable of producing good pasture but 
uncertain cereal crops. And so the 
policy of converting poor crop land to 
good grass land and managing it for 
the benefit of local owners of livestock 
was about unassailable. 


‘Since 1937, as the Community Pas- 
tures have been extended by. over 
4,000 miles of fencing, pasture admin- 
istration has become a gigantic enter- 
prise and one to bring satisfaction to 
all engaged in agriculture. It takes 
more than land area with a fence 
around it to ensure good grazing and 
to make many of those partially 
abandoned areas into productive pas- 
tures, re-grassing was necessary; 
water resources had to be developed 
by means of wells and dams; over a 
hundred corrals had to be constructed 
and at least 250 buildings for opera- 
tional purposes had to be erected. Nor 
did the work end there. 


Gradually‘ the carrying capacity of 
the pastures was increased. By re- 
seeding with something like crested 
wheatgrass and controlled use, some 
sections which were almost. useless 
have become highly productive. Up 
to the present time, something over 
200,000 acres within the Community 
Pastures have been re-seeded. During 
1955, about 40,000 pounds of crested 
wheatgrass and brome grass. seed 
ame from fields within the pastures 
to be used almost at once in the fall 
seeding program. Quite. clearly, the 
methods employed to increase produc- 
tivity have paid well and it could be 
said that the=re-grassing, the water 
conservation work, the clearing of 
brushy areas and the controlled graz- 
ing, have resulted in tripling the ori- 
ginal carrying capacity. . 


Method of Operation 
Farmers .like the Communtiy Pas- 
ture arrangement. It suits.them to 
drive their stock from the home farm 
to the pasture in the spring, leave the 
matter of summer management to the 
people in-charge, pay a nominal fee 


-for grazing- and other services, and 


collect their animals after the fall 


‘round-up and drive them home for the 


winter. A grazing charge of about 
75 cents per head per month on cattle 
and a-dollar a month for horses is 


considered less costly by a good deal* 


than owning or renting pasture land 
for one’s exclusive use. Moreover, the 


- | various essential services like vaccin- 


ating. and castrating. are made avail- 
able to relieve the owner of worry 
during: that summer season. A farm- 
er’s cattle may -be dehorned at a 
small charge per. head and vaccinated 
with mixed- vaccine as a safeguard 
against blackleg and hemorrhagic 
septicemia for 15 cents a dose. And 
because pasturing animals will. re- 
quire salt and perhaps some aother, 
mineral supplement,-the necessary ex- 
tras are furnished at 385 cents per 
head for the season. 


-The Community Pasture bull policy 
has been most progressive. Bulls of 
superior type and quality are provided 
by the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture on a rental basis to the Graz- 
ing Associations, the amount of the 
rental being based on average costs. 
This has been’ of particular: value to 
the owners of small herds, where the 
number. of cows would not justify the 
cost of purchasing a good bull, Fed- 
eral Government officers buying to 
meet Community Pasture needs have 
been among the most important fac- 
tors in the annual trade in. bulls in 
recent years. In the 1954 season, 870 
bulls were in use in the Community 


Pastures, these being made up of 770 _ 


Herefords, 
Aberdeen-Angus. The breeding charge 
per cow was $3, and when the qual- 
ity of the bulls was considered, farm- 
ers were. ready to agree that such a 
levy was less than the inevitable cost 
of keeping a bull for private herd use. 
As evidence of good management, 
Raymond Youngman, Superintendent 
of Community Pastures for P.F.R.A., 
could report in 1955 that a 90 per 
cent calf crop had been obtained for 
that year. With cattle carried under 
ranch conditions during the breeding 
season, such a calf crop must be seen 
as most commendable. 


With the bulls and saddle horses 
which must be maintained for the en- 
tire year, there is a winter feed prob- 
lem.and in 1955, more than 4,000 tons 
of hay, (mostly crested wheatgrass) 
and some grain for feeding were re- 
covered from the fields. Some of that 
feed was grown‘on irrigation projects 
within the pasture fences. 


Local Autonomy 
& 


95 Shorthorns and five — 


4 


In the administration of Community 


Pastures, there is a good measure of 


local government and the Pasture Ad- _ 


visory. Conimittee is responsible for 
passing on applications to use pas- 
ture and on priorities where such 
exist. All applications for pasture 
privileges must be received by March 
15.in any year in order to give the 
Advisory Committee a chance to con- 
*sider them; in order to extend the use 
of the pasture’ to as many residents as 
possible, the Committee -may set a 
maximum number of livestock which 


will be accepted from any one person. 


Moreover,-if priorities ‘are necessary, 
farmers who were moved from the 
pasture area by-~ the administration 
and relocated - a ag within the 
municipality in which -the pasture is 
situated, are given first consideration. 
Next in order are all other bona fide 
farmers located within the municipal- 
ity or municipalities of which the pas- 
ture was a part, and finally, if more 
patrons can be accommodated, live- 
stock may.be taken from farming 
people in. adjoining municipalities. 


Community Pasture losses have 
been strikingly small. ‘Our overall 
losses from all causes,” writes Pasture 
Superintendent Raymond Youngman, 
“average about two-thirds of one per 
cent.” 


Not all government services are as 
obviously practical and useful and not 
all enjoy the opportunity of demon- 
strating such efficiency; the Commun- 
ity Pastures as they have been oper- 
ated in Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
can bring satisfaction to farm patrons 
and pride to those responsible for de- 
velopment and administration. Cana- 
dians have been slow to grasp the im- 
portance .of pasture management, 
whether the fields were small ones or 
big. The Community Pastures stand 
as a demonstration of what.-can. be 
achieved by way of increased produc- 
tion. without injury to the soil. When 
it can be stated the “stock came off 


the pastures this fall in good condi- 


tion, leaving a very good carry-over 
of grass,” it is apparent that soil, 
livestock and grass are in proper 
balance, : 


< Advantages of Plan 


It is now 20 years since P.F.R.A. 
was provided as an ambitious con- 
servation measure to Meet some ur- 
gent needs in the Mid-West. The 
projects undertaken during that time 
have varied quite widely but one or 
another of three general objectives in- 
spired them all: the control of soil 
drifting, better utilization of land and 
conservation of water. In carrying 
out such a program through 20 years 
of P.F.R.A., the importance of grass 
has become more and more obvious. 


~~ 


With PowerFlite automatic transmis- 
sion* you just push a button on this 
smart selector panel... and go! The 
. panel is conveniently positioned on the 
driver’s left. Of course, it’s lighted at 
night for easy viewing. 


*Push-button PowerFlite optional at extra cost, 


Dodge Mayfair V-8, 4 Door. Sedan. 


DODGE 


new glamour 
with V8 GO! 


This dazzling new Dodge with the Forward Look brings 
new Flight-Sweep beauty to the lowest-price field — 


_ There’s a grand new way to travel. 
_ It’s the 56 Dodge! 


In skyward-soaring lines that set 
the trend for tomorrow’s cars— 
in every beautiful inch of this, the 


longest car in the lowest priced 


field—Dodge Flight-Sweep styl- 
ing provides ‘you and your family 
with .a~ glamourous. setting for 
motorcar travel. 


And everyone will love the roomi- ° 
ness of Dodge interiors—the wide, 
wide seats that let you ride in 
restful comfort. . 


Once behind the wheel, a push of 


a button, a touch of your toe, and 


ore on your way. New push- 

utton PowerF lite sets in motion 
the nimble getaway of new Dodge 
6 and V-8 engines with up to 200 
h.p. You discover new zest in 

“motoring as you thread your way 
smoothly through crowded city 
streets, glide safely. over the open 
road, And the whole family will 
appreciate the wide range of new 
safety features that bring new 
confidence to your driving. 


Yes, here’s glamour and go, ’56 


Dodge style. Visit your Dodge. 


dealer soon and learn firsthand 
how easily this great new car can 
fit into your family budget. 


MANUFACTURED IN CANADA BY CHRYSLER CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED 


Watch Climax—Shower of Stars weekly on TV. Check your newspaper for date and time. 


EE 


SEE or PHONE YOUR DODGE-DE SOTO DEALER TODAY . - - TEST-DRIVE THE GLAMOUROUS NEW DODGE WITH THE FORWARD LOOK >> 


* Reece * 


a THE 1956 MASSEY- 


‘The big news is out! An entirely new line of power-packed Massey- 
Harris tractors—radically different, "A saenatically improved—is here, wait- 
ing to swing into farm jobs that demand something extra from a tractor! 


SNP RP en Se RED er 


Add up.the six features in the’ panel below and you get more get-up-and-go than you'll find in any other tractor 


Hydramic Power. What is Hydramic Power? It’s of comparable size. 
horsepower plus hydraulic power plus the downward And here’s a big ‘plus’—the MH-50 will take both front 
leverage of the implement working through the three- . and rear-mounted equipment! Choose from four great front 


’ point hitch—all working. together to rare the new MH-50 ends—designed to suit your particular type of farming. 


Double-Duty PTO has one set- 
ting geared to the engine, 
the other to ground speed. 
Clutch-operation of livePTO 
speeds up heavy jobs, 


puckubse Clutch. Push down 
half way, the tractor stops 
but the PTO keeps turning. 
Push down all the way and 
you stop both tractor and 
PTO. 


Torquemdster 4 Engine has | 
new -pulling power in the} 
low. tpm’s, faster response | 
to throttle changes. Marvel- 
lously easy on fuel! 


Draft. Monitor 3-Point Hitch 
automatically controls trans- 
fer of weight to give the 
right traction for light" or 
heavy jobs. 


Hydramic Control selects draft; 
response, depth—holds im- 
__plements in fixed settings— 
all from a single,: two-lever 
control quadrant. 


Hi-Lo Transmission, with 6 for- 
ward speeds and 2 reverse, 
gives you matched speed for 
all jobs. Low range provides 
greater pull for heavy work, 


’ MASSEY-HARRIS 333 


BIGGER, THRIFTIER ENGINES! 


Hicst time you ‘see the 1956 Massey-Heriis 333, you'll 
notice its sparkling bronze-coloured engine. First time 
you drive it, you'll marvel at its sparkling new per- 
formance. It’s quick on ‘the draw-bar, loaded 
with power. The new 333 is thrifty, too—behaves 
like a tractor worried about a gasoline shortage. 

Drive it and -get the sige of tomorrow’s farming — 


4/ WASSEY-HARRIS 444 


‘SURE-FIRE STARTING 


The Massey-Harris 444 has all the remarkable perform. , 
ance features of the 333 plus greater weight and- 
3-4 plow power. Like the 333, it has:10 forward : 
speeds and 2 reverse, and a 12-volt electrical | 
_system for sure-fire starting. Hydraulic power’ 
and power linkage are now completely enclosed! 
Order it with power steering—the crowning 
touch in automotive-styled farming. 


JOB-MATCHED PERFORMANCE! 


Mere’s the mighty giant of the tractor kingdom— 
more powerful, more responsive than ever for 
’*56. This great tractor gets more work out of 
every gallon of fuel because it uses fuel accord- 
ing to the load. You have to look into the 
engine to see why. There’s a longer piston | 
stroke, a more intense type of combustion, bet- 

ter vaporization, and really precise carburetion. 
Demand the finest in tractor performance—the 
new Massey-Harris 555. 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson Limited 


TORONTO - ONTARIO 
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The peanut has been discovered in 
ancient Peruvian tombs, but the same 


type of peanut has also been known. 


for centuries in Southern China. 


FREE HEALTH BOOK 


Describes the symptoms __ ,explains 
causes and correction of 41 common 
ailments including constipation, 
nerves, fatigue, gas, catarrh, rheuma-- 
tic pains, arthritis, colitis, headaches, 
colds, etc. Explains the great healing 
forces within your body. Gives hun- 


dreds of helpful hints-on how. to stay 
365 days a year. 


well This 100-page 
“Home Doctor’ edition of Healthful 
Living Digest may help restore you.to 
ood health. Act before this Goodwill 
ublicity Offer expires, March 31. 
Clipping _ this adyt. and enclosing a 
dime for mailing expense brings your 
copy by return mail. Please write or 
print. name clearly. 
HEALTH SUPPLY CENTRE, 
Dept. 97, 120, Lombard St., 
Winnipeg 2, Manitoba 


CHOOSE 
FARM-TESTED 


VioBin 


veterinary products 


af 
proven breeding aid 

Used successfully for more than 20 years as 
a breeding aid for cattle, horses, swine and 
poultry. Supplies essential ‘‘Fresh~ Feed 
Factors", including Vitamin E, that aid in the 
prevention and treatment of non-organic 
breeding disorders. Enthusiastically endorsed 
by thousands of livestock owners. Try it 
today—-satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. 


CALVITA 


calf savers 


Every calf is born Vitamin A. deficient, 
Calvita supplies the. full’ amounts of Vitamins 
A & D, and Niacin required-by a calf during 
the dangerous first three weeks of life to 
prevent nutritional’ scours and deficiency 
diseases. Don't lose a single calf this season— 
Administer Calvita Calf Savers to all this 
year’s crop. 


stops infectious calf scours 


When White calf scours strike, use Rids, the 
original streptomycin product formulated to 
stop scours before serious losses result. Keep 
a@ package on hand—they may save you a 
valuable calf this year. 


lRON-EZE 


prevents swine anemia 


Pigs are born iron deficient which if not 
corrected resulfs in anemia, scours and hair- 
less pigs. Supply this important factor plus 
essential copper and Vitamin B Complex 
vitamins the EZE liquid-spray way. Use 
lron-Eze weekly—it will help the entire litter 
on less feed. Costs only 1¢ per pig per 
week until weaned, 


~ From local drug or feed store, 
Free literature on request. 


Vi0BIn (CANADA) LID. 


ST. THOMAS, ONT. Z 
V6é7 


They Loved The Land 


By C.H. STOUT 


{ a kindly way during the past 
jubilee year they. have begun 
calling us the senior citizens of Al- 
berta, with an inference that we are 
the last of the pioneers, a term now 
loosely applied to old-timers in gen- 
eral. Certainly no finer tribute could 
be paid the early settlers than to be 
honored with the mantle of ‘the 
pioneers but as we look back over the 
long years we realize more and more 
that it would be grossly unfair to the 
original homesteaders for today’s sen- 
ior citizens as a class to usurp any of 


the glory that should belong to the - 


pioneers and to them alone. 


True.many of us have been in Al-. 


berta fifty or sixty years. We have 
gone through the frontier’ days, 
helped clear the land, cut out the 
first crude roads,‘ start the early 
schools, establish churches, and aided 
as well in the formation of a province. 
We have often replaced or rebuilt the 


|| first’ primitive homes, and given a 


hand in the development of our towns 
and cities which, in our early recol- 
lection, .were muddy little trading 
posts. We lived in the humble log 
cabins and worked and endured with 
the pioneers, knowing full well ‘the 
extent of their sacrifices and suffer- 
ing. a 

But in a larger sense We cannot 
be acclaimed as the pioneers. They 
came in the eighties and nineties 
from distant and older lands to liter- 


‘ally hew out homes in our western 
wilderness. “Many of us Came with 


them as boys and girls, or were 
born here, and therefore at the time 
had little conception of the great de- 
cision ,the break in their lives,- that 
brought the first homesteaders to the 
west. 

Now our most cherished wish is 
that the younger generation might in 


some way picture to themselves the. 


courage, determination and faith that 
the timberland and - prairie ~-home- 
steaders possessed to meet and over- 
come ‘the. almot insurmountable prob- 
lems of existence, before they could 
really begin building for the way of 
life as We know it today. But where 
could we find a genius to paint. thé 
frontier scene so vividly that poster- 
ity would appreciate the hardships 


-faced by the pioneers and the. vision 


that brought them here and. sustain- 
ed them during the years of priva- 
tions and perils? They have lived in 
the hearts and minds of those who 
knew them well but times and condi- 
tions have changed so rapidly that 
their’s appears. to be almost a for- 
gotten age instead of an epic in Al- 
berta’s history. 
Credit to the Homesteaders. 


With all due credit to the explorer,’ 


trapper, trader and early rancher it 
was eventually the homesteader, the 
Little Man, who brought greatness to 
the west. The little man came alone 
and with families from HBastern Can- 
ada, the United States,’ Britain, and 
from many countries of Europe. They 
left old established civilization and 
homes, relatives and friends, ties and 
traditions of generations, the com- 
forts.of well settled communities and 
in most cases never saw the familiar 
and well loved scenes again. 

Why did they come in thousands to 
the Last Frontier, where life at the 
best would be.a constant struggle for 
many. years? Often the wives and 
children on the lonely prairie, or in 
the mud and mosquitoes of the forest, 
asked the same question with tears of 
homesickness and weariness, ~~ but 
nevér with the voice of defeat. There 
was no*turning back. This was 4 
challenge that had to be met. 

Sod roofs leaked, trails often were 
impassable, livestock perished, crops 


“the final years. 


great and prosperous domain for 


. Pioneers = they loved the land. 


were frozen, markets were almost 
non-existent, there were no hospitals 
and doctors for the sick, and only 
local assistance when new lives were 
brought into the world and the last 
Sad respects were paid to the dead. 
The men grubbed and plowed. The 
women made the little log huts as 
homelike as possible, raised gardens 
and evén helped with the field work. 
In spite ofthe ceaseless drudgery 
they had their dances, picnics, church 
services, social gatherings and sports, 
and always had time to help neigh- 
bors in difficulty.. No one had a lock 
on the door, and what food happened 
to_be in the house was shared freely 
with the passer-by. 

We realize now that the pioneers 
didn’t hope for a great deal for them- 
selves. They knew. only too well that 
the most they could expect was a 
modest living with back-breaking 
labor, and great sacrifices with pos- 
sibly meagre security and comfort in 
They had come west 
to: get -land, the lure that brought 
them from: the older communities. 
The homesteads of the west offered 
broader acres for their children as 
well. as satisfying their own pride of 
ownership. They liked to walk on 
their own land, behind the plow, the 
harrow, the seed drill and the binder. 
They slept under the good earth on 
the roof and oftentimes walked on it 
as their only floor, and while they |: 
fretted at the interminable mud and 
long winters they saw in the rich Al- 
berta loam the sure foundation for a 


their children, and their children’s 
children. Only a few survived to see 
the marvellous expansion of the past 
ig but fortunately many lived 
enjoy. the fulfilment of ‘their 
eee of Alberta becoming one of 
the world’s vast production centers 
and a treasure house of resources. 


After all it was not so many years 
from the uncertain days when their 
relatives and friends in sadness 
watched -them=Jeave older lands :for: 
the unknown west, the Last Frontier. 
Today we the senior citizens pay our 
fondest tribute to their memory and 
our most reverent respect to the faith 
they had and the work they did. They 
were the last homesteaders of the 
horse-and-wagon age, our Western 


nn 


A Sobering Thought 


7) oENs the. last five years wheat 

deliveries have been nearly 50% 
above the average of the previous 
twenty years. Western Canadian pro- 
ducers have actually been marketing 
and receiving payment for more 
wheat than they can normally expect 
to grow year after year. We cannot 
expect such heavy production to con- 
tinue. It is a sobering thought. that 
even with these larger than average 
deliveries of grain and the past year’s 
near record marketings of livestock, 
the economic position of the farmer 
has become increasingly difficult. 
‘The agricultural industry has been 
more adversely affected by the re- 
sults of inflation than any other 
major group in our economy. Farm 
prices no longer bear a profitable re- 
lationship to the average farmer’s 
cost of production. This means diffi- 
cult times ahead for agriculture. 
A. T. BAKER, General. Manager, Al- 
berta Wheat Pool, 


eer 2 


A weekly newspaper printed the 
following advertisement: ‘‘For Sale 
— Slightly used farm wench in good 
_ condition, $2. Very Hendy. engee 366. 
A’ Cartwright.” ~ - 

The advertiser was naturally very 


wroth at the substitution of the word. 
‘wench’ for ‘winch’ so in. the follow- 
ing issue this correction was made: _ 


“Due to an unfortunate error Mr: 
Cartwright’s ad. last week was not 
clear. He has an excellent winch for 
sale. We trust that this will put an 
end to jokesters who have called Mr. 
Cartwright and greatly bothered his 
housekeeper Mrs. Hargreaves who 
loves with him.” 


Then in the following issue came 
the blowup from Mr. Cartwright. 
Here it is: “My winch is not for sale. 
I took a sledghammer to it. Don’t 
bother calling 366 any more. I had 
the phone taken out. I am not carry- 
on with Mrs. Hargreaves. She merely 


L-I-V-E-S here.” 
IN A_JIFFY 


ETCH veces 


Very first use of soothing, cooling liquid 
D.D.D.. Prescription ‘positively relieves 
taw red itch—caused by eczema, rashes, 
scalpirritation, chafing—other itch troubles. 
Greaseless, stainless. 39¢ trial bottle must 
satisfy or money back. Don’t suffer. Ask 
your druggist for D.D. D. PRESCRIPTION. 


STOPPED 


Get 2500 Pound Lift, 
Rugged Strength, Lifetime 
Durability...At Lower Cost | 


Why pay a phind more for steel, hy- . 
draulic.cylinders and weight you don't 


need, Jayhawk’s simplified design, 
single cylinder and steel-saving front — 
mounting cut costs, reduce the price *’ 
to you. Yet a Jayhawk lifts as much, 
lasts as long, gets the work done just 
as fast and easy. Why pay the differ- 
ence? Let the Jayhawk dealer show 
you: or write-direct for full details. 


WYATT MEG. CO., INC. 
Since 1903 aaa 709 | Salina, ansas 


Distributed by é 
McKENZIE AUTO EQUIP. LTD., Hegina 
Moose’ Jaw, Saskatoon, North Battleford, 
-.. Yorkton.. . 
ws H .PEACOCK LTD., salgars 
Lethbridge, Edmont 
EQUIPMENT DISTRIBUTORS LTD., 
Winnipeg. 


NEWS NUGCETS 


Saskatchewan oil wells are now 
producing around one million barrels 
of oil a month. Manitoba’s oil pro- 
duction is running around. 500,000 
barrels a month. 

* * * 


The Regina Exhibition Association 
recorded a net profit during the past 
year of $50,360. Attendance at the 
exhibition was 203,340. During the 
year the association spent $465,763 
on capital improvements and $47,910 
on maintenance. 

* * * 

A sample of Eagle oats, weighing 
47 lbs. to the bushel, exhibited by 
Grace Koshman, 17-year-old member 
of the 4-H grain club at Abee, Alber- 
ta, won the championship at the 1955 
Grain Show at Chicago. Abee is»64 
miles northeast of Edmonton. 

* * * 


Old yarns about dairymen water- 
ing their milk are a thing of the past. 
But a similar story, in reverse, comes 
- from Bernay, France, where a Ger- 
man farmhand was caught “spiking” 
the milk production of the champion 
Normandy cow with flasks of cream. 
The cow’s milk and butterfat produc- 
tion had been breaking all records. 

* * * 


Saskatchewan’s credit unions, 280 
in- all, showed steady progress and 
expansion last year. | Membership 
gained by more than 7,000 to a total 
of 75,854, while paid up capital in- 
creased by $2.3 million and_ total as- 
sets by $995,000. These credit unions 
and other credit associations. provided 
loans amounting to $17.3 million and | 
$12.4 pen respectively. ; 

* Re 


It- onae the. taxpayers : of. Canada 
1/5 of a cent a pound over the last 
five years to give the. producer. a 
stabilized floor price of .58 cents a 
pound the year round. and the con- 
sumer_a stabilized price in the win- 
ter. months of not. more TAN 65-cents 
for. butter. 

es Rt. Hon. I G. Gardiner. 


* * cs 


Gilbert Young, of .DeWinton, Alber- 
ta, with his exhibit. of Rose Comb 
White Leghorns at the Toronto Royal 
show, won the award for the ;best 
group.of that species of fowl in the 
exhibition. He won first. and second 
in the hen class, first,.second. and 
third in the pullets, first in both the 
old and young trios and second in the 
cockerels. He also had the female 
champion. Mr, Young, in the. past, 
has been a consistent winner with his 
R. C. White Leghorns. 


* * * 


Since 1938 the production: of meat. 
throughout the world has risen’ by 


one third. World trade in meats is]. 


about the same as pre-war. Be- 
cause of increased populations expor- 
ting nations are consuming more 


meat. ; 
* * * . 


Since the end of the war Canada’s 
contributions in mutual aid and other 
assistance to nations abroad has ex- 
ceeded $4 billion. That is about on a 
par with the United States’ contribu- 


They're RUGGED eee 


They’ re VERSATILE sas 
- They Feature GREATER CLEARANCE 


TU epae outstandirig fea- 


-tures of John Deere Tool Carriers reduce 


tillage costs . : : assure excellent work 
on many tillage jobs. They're ruggedly 
built for your toughest conditions . . .. 
they’re adaptable in size and equip- 
ment fo your pocketbook, -your tractor 
power, your tillage jobs . and— 
they're designed with plenty of clear- 
ance to handle your trashiest field con- 
ditions. 


These versatile carriers mulch stubble 
. . . work summer-fallow .. . kill weeds 


* * a . 


Just name your tillage job—the equip- 
ment you'll need is illustrated and de- 
scribed below. Standards go on or off and 
are adjusted on the bars in a hurry. 


FLAT SPRING 

STANDARDS 
Flat cushion-spring 
standards. for rocky con- 
ditions -and flat spring 


standards (right) for 650 
Series use chisels, spikes, 
and sweeps. 


DOUBLE-COIL 
SPRING STANDARDS 

Double-coil spring 
standards for both carriers 
(left) in the front and the 
rear type. (shown) use 
. Chisels and sweeps. 


STIFF STANDARDS 


Stiff standards (right) 
for 650 Series are made 
in front and rear type 
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... till the subsurface . . . prepare seed- 
beds . . . crack the subsoil . . . rough 
fields ... and renovate pasture. They 
do an excellent job. of conserving mois- 
ture . . . reducing wind and water 
erosion. A wide variety of equipment 
adapts these carriers to all these jobs at 
low cost. 


No. 650 Series Carriers 


John Deere No: 650 Series 2- and 3- 
Bar Carriers are built in 8-, 10-, 12-, and 
16-foot sizes. The regular frame consists 
of two heavy-duty, wide-spaced bars 


for two rows of standards bolted together * 


by tie bars. Where three rows. of stand- 
ards are desired, stub bars are bolted 
to the tie bars, making a 3-bar carrier. 
No welding is used, assuring long, 
dependable service. There's plenty of 
clearance all around—you won't “ball 
up” in ‘heavy trash. 


_ Low-cost single-bar carriers—the No. 
900 Series—are also available to handle 
many jobs; 8- and 12-foot sizes. 


See your John Deere dealer. Mail 


coupon below for free literature. 


Send for das ERE 


JOHN DEERE PLOW COMPANY, Limited 
Calgary @ Regina © Hamilton @ Winnipeg 


Please send me free folder on the John 
Deere Tool Carrier checked below: 


Oo No. 650 Series [J No. 900 Series 


Vistiat awa Oman 


f ; (shown) using chisels Ni 

tions as the-U.S. has ten times the spikes, ‘sweeps. £ eee 

population of Canada. 
* ok o& RR. * 
: f SUBSURFACE 

A little six year old was making STANDARDS Town A 
her first visit to a farm. She saw the Subsurface stand- 
barn, the garden and ended up at the ards and 30-inch Province 


sweeps (left) are avail- 
able with plain or 
notched: coulter for 
both series of carriers. 


‘pig. pen where a huge sow was lying 
down. 
“Big, isn’t she,” remarked the far- 
mer’s wife. 
: “And I know why,’’ said the girl. 
““When I saw her yesterday she haa 


nine little pigs blowing her. up.” SEE YOUR JOHN DEERE DEALER 
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@aj JOHN DEERE 


Quality Farm Equipment Since 1837 
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Farmers Don’t Get Rich In Fraser Valley 


“OPPORTUNITY KNOCKS” 


Because of sickness we must dispose 
of 3 estates in the fertile expanding 
Fraser Valley of British Columbia. 


We have: One 80-acre Estate, about 
& acres presently under cultivation, 
about 35 acres roughly cleared and bal- 
ance lightly wooded. 


We also have: One 5-acre plot with 
modern 9-room house and garage (2 
ears). Ideal for chicken or turkey ranch. 


Bargain atso: One 40-acre_ Estate, 
about 10 atres under cultivation and 
balance roughly cleared and lightly 
wooded. 
All these promising properties which 
are not developed to suit one purposé 
but can be developed to suit any pur- 
ose are located In the centre of the 
ming Valley, about 25 miles from 
Vancouver's Metropolitan Area. 
Property for sale at Bargain Prices or 
trade for near city properties. LOW 
PRICE. LOW N PAYMENT. 
BASY TERMS. GOOD FUTURE. 
WE'LL TRAD 
For full Information write to: 
W. van der ZALM JR.,, 


13237 Trans-Canada Hwy, 
North Surrey, B.C. 


GRAIN 
STORAGE 


FOR TOPS iN— Grain Storage, 


Machine Sheds, Warehouses, Cur- 
ling Rinks. 


@ ENGINEERED TO SIZE 

@ LOW COST 

@ MAKE WORK EASIER 

@ SERVES FOR A LIFETIME 


For free information see us or mall 
coupon. 


UNIT STRUCTURES LIMITED, 


1006 - 10th Avenue West, 
Calgary, Alberta Phone 446531 


LE Te 1) a 
Address 


Size Required ...... 
_ Product of Timber Structure. ‘Ine. 


THE TWEODLE CHICK HATCHER- 
1ES has a Breed for every poultryman’s 
needs. Be sure you purchase the birds 
that suit your particular purpose, Our 
tep three breeds for maximum egg 
production on the minimum amount of 
feed are series 400 ,401. 402. Next 
on the list for eggs, Shaver Strain 
Cross White Leghorn. Warren Rhode 
Island Red, Shaver White Leghorn X 
Warren Rhode Island Red e have 
three tops for dual-purpose — good 
tor both eggs and meat. For broilers, 
first generation Indian River Cross, 
Arbor Acres White Rocks. Turkey 
Poults. four special breeds. Catalogue. 


TWEDDLE CHICK HATCHERIES 


LIMITED 
Ontario 


Fergus 


By P. W. LUCE 


ABOUT 75% of the dairy farmers 

of the Fraser Valley, the milk- 
shed of Vancouver, have rid them- 
selves of horses and get along very 
well with machinery. The percentage 
is more likely to increase than to de- 
crease. The men who still keep a 
horse or two are mechanically mind- 
ed. Ninety-two per cent of the farm- 
ers have tractors, 983% of them have 
milking machines, and 79% of them 
have motor cars. ; 

These statistics have been prepared 
by “The Economic Analyst”, a 
monthly magazine published by the 
federal department of agriculture. 
The figures are based on a compre- 
hensive survey of 162 farms in Delta, 
Richmond, Surrey, Langley, Matsqui, 
Chilliwack, Coquitlam, Mission and 
Agassiz. 

Conditions were investigated on 
small farms ag well as on big ones, 
these ranging from a modest nine 
acres to 300 acres. The average size 
was 67 acres, which is perhaps rather 
large for the Fraser Valley where 
dairying is the chief business. 

Pasture, oats, hay, grain, and sil- 
age accounted for 90% of the crop on 
the farms examined. No check was 
made on farms which specialize in 
potatoes, flowers, vegetables, or poul- 
try. 

Approximately 14% of the farms 
were rented, though not many of 
these were big farms, This is a 
rather high proportion for British Co- 
lumbia, which is credited with having 
27,000 farms, of which only 2,850 are 
worked by tenants. 


There is no great fortune to be 
made by the dairyman in the Fraser 
Valley. This stretch of fertile coun- 


try is about 60 miles long and 40 
miles wide, and runs from New 
Westminster to Chilliwack from west 
to east, and to the upper side of the 
river on the north, and to the Ameri- 
can boundary on the south. It is 
irregular in shape, the mountains 
coming right down to-it in the upper 
municipalities, 

The average earnings of the dairy 
farmer work out to only a few dol- 
lars more than half what a mechanic 
earns in the cities, where the union 
wage brings in about $55 a week. 

The farmer’s net is only $31 a 
week, on the average. 

A breakdown of returns shows that 
the gross averages $39,980, thus rang- 
ing from $6,300 on a small farm to 
$124,000 on a large establishment. 

Cash receipts for the year ranged 
from $1,200 to $38,100, with $9,584 
as the average. 

Expenses ranged from $785 on the 
smallest farm to $23,479 on the big- 
gest one, with the average $5,290. 


MACDONALD'S 
Fine Cut 


Makes a better cigarette 


This leaves the average operating 
margin as $4,294, 


The payment of cash expenses, de- 
preciation, and inventory charges re- 
duced this to $3,957. Further deduc- 
tions were made for returns on in- 
vestments and for wages not paid to 
members of the family, so that the 
final average worked out to only 


-$1,618 a year for the farmer’s labor 


and management. This is the net 
total: $31 a week! It’s less than a 
junior clerk without experience can 
pick up in a department store. 

Of the farmers who filled in the 
report sheet submitted to them, only 
21 made $4,000 or more. Of the re- 
mainder, 38 said they had worked for 
little or nothing. 

The highest net gains on any one 
farm was $11,000. 


The highest net loss was $3,543. 


The analysis assumed improved 
Jand to be worth $330 an acre, and 
unimproved land $139 an acre. This 
may be satisfactory for statistical 
purposes, but the market price would 
almost certainly be set higher. 

The size of the dairy herds' ranged 
from four grade cows to 126 pure- 
breds, with the average 22 cows, 10 
yearlings or two-year-olds not yet in 
milk, and six heifer calves. Highty- 
six per cent of the cows were in 
milk, which is considered good. 

Of 162 herds surveyed, 32 had 
Guernseys, 27 had Jerseys, 27 had 
Holsteins, four had Ayrshires, and 72 
had mixed breeds. Fifteen farmers 
had all-purebred herds, and 44 others 
had some crossbreeds mixed in with 
their purebreds. 

Dairymen don’t go in much for 
other stock. Only 20 per cent of 
them had hogs, steers, or sheep, 
though all had some poultry. More 
than 62% of them had only a few 
dozen birds, and more were much in- 
terested in raising chickens as a side- 
line. 

en ate 6 nl 


Cotton is believed to have been 
first domesticated in the Indus valley 
in India at a very early date. 

Linen may come from Ireland, but 
fiber flax was first known in Europe 
and oil flax in India and Afghanistan. 

2 . ® 

The soybean is a native of the 
Orient and of great antiquity. Most 
North American dairy men would be 
happier had it never left its native 


land. 
s i s 


So great have been the changes 
brought about by modern scientists in 
colors, designs, and new models of 
vegetables, fruits, and cereals that a 
great many would be just about un- 


recognizable by the peoples who first _ 


began cultivating them. 


aes Eee % 
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Power Tools For The Farm 


HEB introduction of central station 
electrical power to the farm has 
opened many fields of application in- 
cluding the development of an effi- 
cient workshop. 

The types and kinds of tools pur- 
chased to equip a shop are usually a 
matter of personal choice and the 
present market offers a wide variety 
to suit every useful purpose. Mainten- 
ance and repair of farm machinery 
and equipment is the prime purpose 
in tooling the workshop, and the selec- 
ion should be based on this fact. 
Nevertheless, many a shop includes 
some power tools that have been pur- 
chased for hobby work and have de- 
veloped into a profitable enterprise by 
permitting the farmer to employ his 
inventive mind to his own benefit. 

Hand drills come in various sizes 
such as one-half inch and one-quarter 
inch for both light and heavy duty 
work. Attachments include those for 
wood boring, sanding, grinding and 
polishing. Drill presses, for heavier 
work, may be purchased as a unit, or 
the large hand drills adapted to such 
& purpose, 

Grinders, operated by the one-quar- 
ter horse-power motors are useful for 
general maintenance and should be a 
double unit with one fine and one 
coarse wheel, 

The wood worker will find many 
uses for both the bench saw and the 
band saw. An eight-inch tilting ar- 
bor bench saw equipped with a com- 
bination blade is best for general duty 
work, Band saws that cut to the cen- 
tre of a twenty-four-inch circle will 
usually be large enough, The larger 
saws of industrial size are available 
too if desired. The power hacksaw 
is a particularly useful piece of equip- 
ment for both maintenance and ma- 
chinery construction. 

Electric welders are meeting with a 
considerable amount of enthusiasm on 
most farms that have a well equipped 
shop. They should be purchased to 
conform with the regulations laid 
down by the Electrical Code and farm 
wiring requirements. Acetylene weld- 
ing units too have their place on the 
farm and are handy as portable units 
for making field repairs. 

A power metal lathe may find 
some use on those farmg where weld- 
ed shafts are being turned to size or 
where new shafts are being built. 
The hobbyist may use a wood turning 
lathe for some of his work. 

An air compressor is a piece of 
equipment that has several uses. It 
can be used for cleaning machinery, 
particularly combines, prior to and 
following field operations, for clean- 
ing machine parts during repair, for 
inflating tires, for painting, and for 
operating lubricating guns. 

These tools and many other small 
pieces of electrical equipment will 
prove useful to the farmer and im- 
prove the efficiency of his farm oper- 
ations as well as making good use of 
electrical power on his farm, — Swift 
Current Experimental Station, 


Food Values 


To produce 100 Ibs. of human food: 
A steer requires 2,000 lbs. of grain. 
A hog requires 1,500 Ibs. of grain. 

A dairy cow requires 500 Ibs. of 
grain. 

One acre of wheat feeds 10 people 
52 days. One acre of feed crops fed 
to cows feeds 10 people 15 days. 

One acre of corn feeds 10 people 51 
days; one acre of feed crops fed to 
hogs feeds 10 people 15 days. 

One acre of soy beans feeds 10 
people 28 days. 

One acre of feed crops for steers 
feeds 10 people 5 days. 
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MASS PRODUCED EGGS 
Sate Ess become a major conversation 
piece among consumers when the 
prices are high and among producers 
when the prices are low. The price of 
eggs fluctuates from season to season 
and from year to year probably more 

than any other farm product. 


x . There are, therefore, two main 
fields in which the individual egg pro- 
ducer can gain maximum profits on 
his poultry flock, Firstly, he can 

’ “ride the poultry cycle” on a seasonal 
basis by preparing early layers in 

- order to sell on the early market 
when the supply is low; and on a 
yearly basis by studying provincial 
poultry population to see whether egg 
"production is likely to be above or be- 
-low average for the coming year. 


STILL WASTING TIME 
FEEDING MILK TO 
THOSE CALVES. ANDY? 


IUS FINE FOR THE FIRST FEW ) 


th ividual ba : Tee yey 
Gass tea therenss ‘nis pouttey profits WEEKS, BUT AETER THAT A.cOOD [ill BECAUSE A SCIENTIFICALLY 
- by lowering his production costs. Egg CALF MAE Ole eS rare re MONEY. BALANCED CALF STARTER | 
’ production per hen has the greatest : eo CONTAINS NUTRIENTS AND 
effect on poultry production costs ac- 4 (How, BILL? ] ANTIBIOTICS TO KEEP THE 
cording to Alf Petersen of the Alberta . 
Department of Agriculture.. Mr. fy i CALVES HEALTHY AND» 
Petersen has been conducting the REDUCE MORTALITY. IT 
_ Mixed Farm Study for the Depart- | HELPS THEM FIT A LOT 
: ment over the last four years. f : \ | FASTER, TSO / 


The Study revealed that a hen pro- 
‘ducing eggs at the rate of 125 eggs 
a year produces them at a cost of 62c 
a dozen. A hen producing eggs at the 
-rate of more than 150 a. year does so 


hea tates Um in teal gaye YOUR SCALE WILL PROVE IT, YP [{ tuincine 
akon ANDY. A CALF FED WITH MIRACLE ff) flor suvinc] { YES, BILL— THIS 
ee ao shim pink pail CALF STARTER WILL PUT ON ff ONE, ANDY?§ | LOOKS LIKE A 
. Pe \ f : 
that the size of flock is another im-| — ane Ue ee ciiee ELI ae ee BIG PROFIT YEAR, 
portant profit feature. Farms with SCOURS AND RICKETS, TOO. THANKS TO YOU AND 


over 500 hens could produce eggs at Se ee = 
15c a dozen cheaper than those carry- [PLUSURE GIVE ITA TRY!} 
-*“ing less than 300 hens. Those with ert eater 
°3-500. birds could produce eggs at ; : pe TOR Ga eat 
8c a dozen cheaper than those with Sz oNTH. 2 4 
less than 300 hens, ; ay ae 


_ These then are the two main items f fra ) 

-_ to remember in lowering egg produc- : pees : p_ ei , 

tion costs: (1) high production per &€ : : sccm! ; Net 4 
hen, and.(2) larger than’ average- : 
. sized flock, The two go hand in hand. 
_ A large flock with low production will 
not be profitable, and conversely, a 
“gmall tlock with good production will 
“not give the operator a large. overall 
_ profit. ; 


_ Returns On The 1955 Wool Clip 


BRIEF review: of the 1955 wool 
market. shows that. there was 
some decline from the 1954 returns, 
with quotations on the finer wools 
down about twice as much as those 
shown on medium and coarser grades. 
By. December it was evident that the 
average on the fine product in Can- 
ada would. show a drop. of around 
15% from 1954 and crossbred fleeces 
down less than 10%. When it is con- 
“sidered that the July-to-October Aus- 
tralian sales showed a decline of more 
than 20%, it would appear that re- 
turns to Canadian growers are reas- 
onably satisfactory When compared 
with world conditions and prices. 


In recent weeks there has been a 
“hardening” tendency in wools at all 
principal marketing centres. Follow- 
ing the gradual and steady decline 
during the long summer and fall 
months of 1955, this change of trend 
has provided a welcome change to 
those interested in wool production. 
As compared with the lower price 
levels reached in the latter part of 
the year, wool prices on general av- 
erages currently show an improve- 
ment of up to 10%. In addition, there 
is evidence of an improved outlook]. — 
in the textile trade. In short, at the 
beginning of 1956 the immediate fu- 
ture for wool seems favorable. 


i Canadian Co-op. Wool — : : 
Producers. Ltd. sons pee strats eee 
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MACHINERY DEPOT LIMITED 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
MAKES 


“LITTLE GIANT” Sawmill Equipment. 
No portable Sawmill compares with it 


for economy: in price and operation. 
LOOK! 
12-ft Carriage Tie and 
Sawmill, 2-Head Block. $765. 00 
(A Pony Carriage and another head 
sao ae tn ries =o -ft. $945.00 
t rriage, ea 
Block _. 
All mills have “Ball-bearing Mandrel 
and Carriage Wheels, and are complete, 
ene, the rar: abet 
ower Receder for apy: 
“Little Giant’’ Mill... Y $104. 00 
EDGERS: 
~Bali-bearing Man@rel complete with 
Lead Ball-Bearing Feed Rollers, Cor- 
rugated Pressure Rollers and Tail Off 
ee with Special Edger saws, com- 
ete 
ew D88.00 3-saw$685.00 
We are. headquarters for good, low- 
priced equipment. Power Units, Elec- 
tric’ Motors,..Light Plants, Machine 
Shop Tools and Truck Winches for 
Loggers. 
ANY ENRU TES Se oan PROMPT 
AT 
Write for Latest Peoumineey List. 
1009 - 1ith Street East, 
PHONES : 51122 & 51132 


JUST LIKE 
INSTALLING A 
BIGGER 1956 ENGINE 


These new lightweight aluminum pis- 
tons are.of Jarger bore than the pistons 
already in your tractor. They are pre- 
cision made by M. & W. and are called 
add-Pow’r because they add three to 
twelve more horsepower to your trac- 
tor. Ask your dealer to install M. & W. 
add-Pow’r pistons and sleeves—they’re 
available for practically all makes of 
tractors. Shew him this ad. or write 
to your nearest distributor for a free 
leaflet. 


Allied Farm Equipment Ltd., 
Sutherland Ave. at King, 
Winnipeg, Man. 

Grain Belt Farm Equipment Ltd. 
1348 Halifax St., 

Regina, Sask. 
Northwest. Farm Equipment Ltd., 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 6th St. E;, 
Calgary, Alta. 


“FREE BOOK ON ARTHRITIS 
AND RHEUMATISM 


How to Avoid Crippling Deformities 
Explains why drugs and medicines give 
only pee gn | relief and fail to remove 
the causes; Is all about a proven spe- 
cialized non-surgical, non-medical treat- 
ment which has proven successful for the 
a 37 years. Write for this 44-page 

EE BOOK today. Bail Clinic, Dept. 506, 
Excelsior Springs, Mo 


Selling Grain Through Livestock 


By JOE BALLA 


LVEStocs feeding and ranching, 

the industry which cradled agri- 
culture into being in Alberta more 
than 80 years ago, will inject a con- 
siderable amount of ready cash into 
the farmers’ hands and help to main- 
tain the province’s economy at a high 
level despite what is being consistent- 
ly described as a very critical grain 
situation. 

Having given up hopes of selling 
the largest part of their grain in the 
next two years, thousands of straight- 
grain farmers went into livestock fat- 
tening last fall, choosing beef cattle, 
lambs and hogs and will be marketing 
some of their surpus grain on the 
hoof. 5 

However, Old Man Winter which 
has been by-passing Alberta to a 
large extent during the past several 
years, took a firm grip earlier than 
usual this year-and sent the current 
feding season off to a bad start. 

Besides the surplus grain, a record 
production of good forage crops 
throughout the province this year is 
assuring the industry of ample rough- 
age, and little or no supplementing 
will be needed. to bring the animals 
through in top shape, according to Dr. 
Frank Whiting, nutritionist at the 
Canada Experimental Farm ‘at Leth- 
bridge. 

Expectations are that this season’s 
all-time record feeding operations. in 
the province will yield net profits in 
excess of $10,000,000 even after al- 
lowing regular prices for feed used in 
the. fattening of livestock. However, 
the profits will be determined by the 
selling price of fattened livestock and 
barring unforseen circumstances such 
as severe blizzards and heavy snows. 

When feeding operations .went into 
full! swing ‘last November agricultural 
officials estimated there were approx- 
imately 260,000 head of cattle, over 
125,000 lambs and countless thousands 
of hogs on feed for fattening through- 
out Alberta, 


High Prices for Feeders. - 


Anxious to obtain feeder cattle 
with which to market some of their 
surplus grain in a matter of months 
instead of years, Alberta farmers the 
past fall willingly boosted their 
offerings for feeder steers towards 
$18 per hundredweight, and higher in 
a few isolated cases, when bidding 
got exceptionally keen. In many in- 
stances prices were hardly an object 
as long as cattle were obtained before 
winter, and at times these higher 


prices prevailed even for culls and - 


scrawny range cattle. 


FARMERS- you can provide your 


own Retirement Pension through a 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT 
ANNUITY 


FOR 


THE DIRECTOR, CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ANNUITIES, F.R. 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, OTTAWA (POSTAGE FREE) 


1 
' 
i 
PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION SHOWING HOW A CANADIAN GOVERNMENT ; 
i] 
1 
1 
' 


AGE WHEN ANNUITY TO START ..... 
I understand that information given above will be held confidential. 


Ta ca ee ne a ee oe a ge ene ar ee re oe no oe ee e_m e  e  es  e e e d 


FULL. INFORMATION 


ANNUITY CAN BRING ME RETIREMENT INCOME AT LOW COST. 


Operators ° of commercial feedlots 
in the irrigated areas around Leth- 


‘bridge protested that such offerings 


were excessive and unwarranted, and 


‘they extended their own buying into 


Saskatchewan and.British Columbia 
to escape the stiff competition from 
the straight-grain farmers of Albérta. 
Most of them obtained feeder cattle 
and lambs at prices averaging be- 
tween $15 and $16.50 per hundred- 
weight. 

While the bumper grain crop and 
grain marketing difficulties spelled 
problems for the long-established 
feedlot operators in obtaining live- 
stock, their worries have lessened by 
a considerable drop in feed prices. 

A careful survey of feed prices in- 
dicates that many of the farmers 
who did not go into livestock feeding 
and are finding themselves short of 
cash, are selling some surplus grain 
to the feedlot operators at 60 cents 
a bushel of wheat and 50 cents a 
bushel for oats and barley. ~ 

These prices were especially preva- 
lent during last autumn when grain 
shipments. out of the. province hit 
practically an all-time low. How- 
ever, these low prices have advanced 
and become a little steadier since the 
increased shipments which. started 
the first part of December. 

Although 50c a bushel for the 
coarse grains and 60c°a bushel for 
top quality feed wheat, some. of which 
would have graded No: 2 Northern 
at the elevators, would appear to be 
a very low price, one large-scale feed- 
lot operator in southern. Alberta 
stated these prices may go even low- 
er towards. spring, should deliveries to 
the elevators again'suddenly fall off to 
the November level. 


Here grain is being fed to calves. 
feeding for 25 years in the Picture Butte, Alta., district. 
cattle in two feed lots will use up about 70,000 bushels of grain this season, 
30,000 bushels of which wiil be wheat. 


The Water Problem: . 

Now that: feeding operations are © 
well advanced, however, the ‘straight- 
grain farmers are finding otit some of 
the problems connected with the live- 
stock’ feeding industry. 


While most made sure they had 
ample feed in the form of grain and 
hay for: roughage, many underesti- 
mated their water requirements. Fhey 
had small, shallow ponds on their 
farms, if Old Man Winter had not 
pulled the frost curtain down so hard 
and for so prolonged a time. The 
lakes froze solid and the farmers 
were caught without a water supply. 
Others did not provide adequate pro- 
tection and shelter for the cattle 
which they require if they are to put 
on a considerable gain in a short 
period of time. Still others discover- 
ed that cattle drinking ice water in 
the extremely cold weather will use 
up much of the feed creating body 
heat rather than putting on pound- 
age. ‘ 

Some farmers unable to cope with 
the situation became frantic and 
started to dump their cattle at the 
stockyard auction sales under the be- 
lief that any further feeding would 
be fruitless. As a result some stock- 
yards have became flooded with half 
or quarter fattened cattle for which 
there was. little demand. The ones 
which sold, in most cases went for 
prices considerably less than what 
they were obtained for. : 

However, the plight of the straight- 
grain farmer was not the only reason 
auction rings became flooded with 
half-fattened cattle. Many three and 
four-month-old calves were put on 
ranges last spring. Due to: the ex- 
cellent growing season which resulted 
in the bumper hay crop, the calves 
put.on considerable weight during the 
summer. and early. fall. The animals 


Harry Kane, in the picture, has been 
His 1,200 head of 


were placed on grain feed in October. 
In most cases, these farmers did not 
have enough grain to bring their 
cattle through to a good finish and 
they placed their cattle on the mar- 
ket. Farmers reported that these 
calves put on ag much as 400 pounds 
of grain each during the summer and 
fali feeding, which is all they wanted 
to realize in the way of substantial 
profit, without going to the added ex- 
pense of a winter feeding lay out, 
Most of the straight-grain farmers 
who decided to stick with their cattle 
have pulled up their belts and are 
now giving their livestock the atten- 
tion they deserve if they hope to 
realize a profit or at least break even, 
thus enabling them to get rid of just 
the grain. 


The Chances for Profit. 


Most experienced feedlot operators 
report their feeding operations are 
progressing fairly well despite the ex- 
tremely cold weather. But since the 
shipments have increased to the west 
coast and the lakehead and the Wheat 
Board has been calling for more of 
the coarse grains, some of the opera- 
tors have voiced concern that a 
shortage, especially of barley may 
develop before spring when the cattle 
are ready for the market. 

If a strong domestic market for 
fat cattle prevails next spring, it may 
mean that the straight-grain farmer 
will have disposed of some of his sur- 
plus grain at above-market prices and 
the feedlot operator will also realize 
a substantial return for his efforts. 

Even if the market breaks, both the 
feedlot operator and straight-grain 
farmer should have a fair chance of 
at least breaking even. 

It igs estimated that Alberta farm- 


will dispose of at least 4,000,000 
bushels of grain through their cattle, 
sheep, hog and poultry operations. 
Although prospects still look promis- 
ing, all profits could also be wiped 
out by prolonged and severe weather, 
where livestock would be consuming 
a lot of feed and showing little return 
in poundage gained. 


Grandmother's Memory Quilt 
By ANNIE L. GAETZ 


((SRANDMOTHER, won't you show 
us your Memory Quilt? You 
know, you always promised you'd 
tell us its story when we were older, 
and we're old enough now.” 

“Yes, Jean, I believe you and Betty 
are old enough to appreciate the 
story of my quilt. Bring me the box, 
dearie.” 

“T call it my Memory Quilt,” con- 
tinued Granny, as_ she _ lovingly 
smoothed out the folds. ‘‘That’s be- 
cause it brings back special memories 
—some gay, some sad, but all pre- 
cious to me. Now, this pink is a 
piece of the dress I wore to my first 
party, and wasn’t I thrilled! I was so 
terribly shy, and so afraid no boy 
would ask to walk me home; for no 
girl likes to feel that she has no ad- 
mirers, even at her first party. Bill 
Evans did ask to see me home. Bill 
was fat and chubby, and not at all 
the handsome swain; but I was grate- 
ful to him just the same.” 

“And what about this piece, 
Granny, this with the gay flowers? 
Surely it must bring back happy 
memories.” 

“Well, my dears, that’s a piece of 
the dress I wore the night Tom Bed- 
ford, my first sweetheart, proposed to 
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to Tom, I thought my heart was 
broken.” 

“Then, why did you say, ‘No’,” ask- 
ed Jean. 

“I had no notion to marry @ man 
to reform him. Far too risky a busi- 
ness,” replied Granny wryly. 


“However, young hearts quickly 


mended, and I guess mine was not 


broken, but only slightly cracked 
anyway,” continued Granny. “Two 
weeks later, Millie Baines gave a 
quilting party and this powder blue 
is a sample of the dress I wore. I 
met your Grandfather that night, and 
after the party he asked to escort me 
home. Later, he told me that he first 
fell in love with thé dress, and then 
with me. Not very flattering to me, 
was it?” . 

“This blue satin ig very beautiful, 
Granny. You must have liked blue.” 


“Yes, Jean, that is a piece of the 
dress I wore to our engagement 
party. Your Grandfather said I 
should never wear anything but blue, 
so I got it to please him. This cream 
satin is what I chose for my wedding 
dress, and I made a very pretty bride 
if I do say it myself. I know your 
Grandfather thought so, too.” 

“And these four white pieces of 
satin, featherstitched together? Have 
they a fascinating story, too?” 

“Indeed they have. These white 
Pieces of satin are pieces of our 
babies’ christening gowns, I em- 
broidered an initial on each, so you 
girls can each pick out your mother’s 
and yours too, for each of you wore 
your mother’s christening gown.” 

“And this red, Granny? Wouldn't 
you like to have a dress like this, 
Jean?” 

“T surely would. Did you have a 


“Oh, no. This red is a piece of the 
tie your Uncle Jake wore to his first 
party.” 

“You nave a memory, Granny. 
When Betty and I are older, we'll 
have to watch our step or you'll be 
telling tales on us. What story have 
you about this piece, Granny? You've 
feather-stitched it around so care- 
fully. It must be something special.” 

“That, dearie, was a piece of your 
Aunt Tattie’s wedding dress. She was 
a very beautiful girl, and I don’t think 
I ever saw a more beautiful bride. 
And this shot silk is a piece of 
Bessie’s wedding dress. She was a 
pretty bride, too. If you make as 
pretty a bride as your mother did, 
Jean, you'll have no cause to worry.” 

“Just mother’s dress left, Granny, 
and where is it. I expect you're 
going to tell me I'll nevcr make as 
pretty a bride as mother was,” wail- 
ed Betty. 


“This cream satin with the figure 
in it was Lila’s dress, the prettiest of 
them all. I think, Betty, that you 
may make as pretty a bride as your 
mother did. I hope you will have the 
good sense to make as wise a choice 
when the time comes.” 


“Well, my dears, that is about all 
that would be of interest to yeu; but 
every piece in the quilt has some spe- 
cial meaning for me. You'll find life 
to be like the quilt, bright shades and 
dark shades, sunshine and shadows, 
with the dark shades woven into the 
fabric of life to show up the bright- 
er colors. When you girls make your 
Memory Quilt, I hope, like mine, the 
bright shades will predominate.” 


Ne Te 4 tn St eaaee 


Rye came from Asia minor and has 
a clearer history than any of our 


ers during the current feeding season me. 


When I decided I must say ‘no’ 


dress like this, Granny?” 


grains. 


ALBERTA MOTOR ASSOCIATION 
Announces NEW FARM POLICY 


Much Wider Benefits 
For Farm Members 


Providing wider benefits than hitherto, 
a new farm membership insurance plan has 
been adopted by the Alberta Motor Asso- 
ciation, effective from Feb. 1, 1956. 

Alter a study of the protection required 
by the 35,000 rural members of the A.M.A., 
the association has announced the new plan 
which gives much wider coverage than the 
previous farm rider which was attached to 
the regular free accident and indemnity in- 
surance policy. 

As a result, a separate and distinct farm 
membership is available, giving the farm 
member not only the protection of the regu- 
lar automobile accident benefits but cover- 
age for injuries that might occur in the 
operation of the farm. 

Under this revised set-up, the annual 
regular farm membership fee will be $15 


and the associate farm membership fee 
$7.50. 


Benefits Are Listed 
Under Accident Policies 
The A.M.A. personal accident policy 
provides : 
While riding in or driving a private 
passenger automobile. 
By being knocked down or run over by 


an automobile, truck or bus or other motor- 
driven vehicles being operated on a high- 
way, street or public place. 

While riding as a passenger of a trolley 
bus, public bus, (including children on 
school buses) ferry boats, taxi-cabs, street 
car or subway as a result of collision, upset 
or disabling. 

While riding or driving farm truck up to 
three tons, light panel truck or jeep, being 
used for passenger purposes. 

For loss of life, two limbs and/or eyes, 
$1,000, increasing $100 per year up to $1,500. 

While riding in a passenger train and 
as a result of collision, upset or disabling. 

For loss of life, two limbs and/or eyes, 
$5,000, increasing $500 a year up to $7,500. 

Loss of time from such accidents $50 a 
month from first day for six months. 

While in hospital, disability increases to 
$150 a month for three months. 


Miscellaneous hospital expenses: oper- 
ating room, $10 ;anaesthetic, $10; ambu- 
lance to hospital, $10. 


Extended Coverage To 
Farmer Membership 


In addition to the benetits of the regular 
membership, the tarm membership has ex- 
tended coverage as follows: 

The farmer is covered to the same amounts 


while riding in or on or as the direct result of 
actually operating a motor-driven or horse-drawn 
farm machine or farm implement, including farm 
tractors, while such machine or such implement is 
at the time of accident in operation and is then 
being propelled, drawn or powered (including sta- 
tionary equipment) on or about the farm or public 
road or public highway. 

(This does not include injury sustained while 
repairing or maintaining the farm machine or im- 
plement but does include minor adjustments while 
operating such machine or implement.) 


The farm member is also covered in the event 
of injury by being kicked. gored. bitten or crushed 
by a domestic farm animal. 


The rate for regular farm membership is $15, 
with associate farm membership being $7.50. 


Rates Are Provided 
In Case of Transfer 


In the case of a regular farm member presently 
paying the annual fee of $10 or an associate tee 
of $250 ,a change may be made to the new farm 
membership by paying on a pro-rata scale to bring 
the expiration of the new policy to the same date 
as the regular or associate membership. 


The scale is: 1, 2 or 3 months to expiry date, 
$1.25; 4, 5 or 6 months to expiry date, $2.50; 7, 8 or 
9 months to expiry date, $3.75; 10 or 11 months to 
expiry date, $5. 

In the case of a member presently paying the 
annual regular membership and farm rider fee of 
$13 or an associate membership with rider of $5 50, 
and wishing te change to the new farm member- 
ship policy, the scale is as follows: 


One, two or three months to expiry date 50 
cents: 4, 5 or 6 months to expiry date. $1: 7. 8 or 9 
months to expiry date, $1.50; 10 or 11 months to 
expiry date. $2. 


Alberta farmers who are not A.M.A. Members should take advantage of this exceptional insurance bargain as well as other A.M.A. benefits. 
. A.M.A, Offices at: GRANDE PRAIRIE, EDMONTON, CAMROSE, RED DEER, CALGARY, LETHBRIDGE. MEDICINE HAT. 
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International Wheat Agreement 


By ARTHUR W. HILLSON 
Einora, Alta. 


Bp 1929 when large surpluses from 
previous good crops were available, 
the demand fell to about 1/3, the de- 
pression came, countries were not. 
rich in finance, organizations were 
not strong enough nor able to hold 
these surpluses, and countries were 
not disposed to international co-oper- 
ation to solve economic difficulties. 


Today conditions are similar. The 
world demand is about 950 million 
bushels, the LW.A. accounts for 389 
million bushels, so the difference of 


TARPS—CANVAS 


FITTED TRUCK COVERS 
100% PURE DOWN-FILLED PARKAS, 
FLAME-RESISTANT and WATER. 
PROOF CANVAS 
CANVAS REPAIRS 


CALGARY TENT & 
AWNING 


614A - 17th Ave. W. 


Ph, 27606 
“Our Business Covers a Lot of 


nh. 
Things” 


ATTENTION RAPESEED GROWERS 


Sow the New improved variety 
of Rapeseed — 


GOLDEN RAPESEED 


AVAILABLE FROM 
K. D. PURDY, 

Box 385, — Tisdale, Sask. 

This variety has a higher yield 

and is preferred by vegetable 


oil crushers because of its 
higher oil content. 


Prices f.0.b. Tisdale: 


CERTIFIED, 
Golden rapeseed __15c per lb. 


COMMERCIAL, 
Golden rapeseed __10c per tb. 


For Early Maturity, 
Polish rapeseed __.10c per_lb. 


roughly 560 million bushels, outside 
the I.W.A., aggravated by high sur- 
pluses before the market, make the 
price factor difficult and fears arise 
as to trade stability or collapse. 
Wheat, a basic food for eastern and 
western peoples, demands a stable 
world price. Wheat heads the list of 
essential imports, but the main ex- 
porters have demanded payment in 
their currency, maintained tariffs 
against imports and have enforced 
devaluation. 


Wheat sold at a very low price 
causes a depression. Wheat subsidized 
in the U.S.A. and France to ensure 
@ proper income to the farmer to 
meet increased cost of production, 
has caused surpluses, and resulted 
in trade practices which may en- 
danger the price levels of a new 
I.W.A. or its continuance, causing 
cut prices and trade difficulties. 


It is now apparent that farm com- 
modity surpluses outside the normal 
world wheat trade, must be sold to 
a World Food Bank, intergovernmen- 
tally financed and controlled, stored 
in international commodity clearing 
houses, to meet the needs arising 
from distress in impoverished coun- 
tries. It must not be left to one 
country to dispose of its surpluses 
by dumping, give-away policies, bi- 
lateral agreements to meet naval and 
military expenditure, to secure raw 
materials for stock-piling or to sec- 
ure financial control of undeveloped 
countries and spheres of commercial 
interests. The present difficulties 
must be faced and met by intergov- 
ernmental commitments and a new 
ILW.A. to embrace normal world 
trade in wheat. To save dollars, to 
balance its trade, the United King- 
dom deems it necessary to produce a 
hard spring wheat, with that kind of 
protein equal to that in Canadian 
wheat. 


New Wheats on Trial 
Three new wheats are now under 
trial. Banco wheat is widely grown 


True happiness 


springs from 


Moderation 


— GOETHE 
(1749 - 1832) 


in Denmark and Sweden for bread. 
A new Banco bred from Swedish 
wheats is under trial, the question is, 
ean it produce in the U.K. the right | 
kind of protein. Another is the Cap-*‘ 
pelle Desprez, this wheat has a useful 
baking quality, but its milling is not 
good enough; another is a new wheat 
Koga IT, a strong hard wheat, pro- 
ducing flour similar to that imported 
from Canada. It has passed all mill- 
ing and baking tests and yields well. 
Very favorable reports of this wheat 
has been in the press, but personally 
I doubt its equality with Canadian 
wheats. Still, we must remember that 
U.K. agriculture in 1954-5 was worth 
£1,244,500,000, and it is one of the 
main supports of the U.K. financial 
security. This food expansion saves 
£400,000,000 in foreign currency. The 
U.K. gold and dollar reserve is down 
to $2,297,000,000, and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer is determined to se- 
cure a better balance of trade by 
spending less dollars. The sale of 
Canadian wheat and the entry of the 
U.K. into the International Wheat 
Agreement is therefore to a degree 
dependent upon the levels of price of 
trade and the levels of their cur- 
rency’s purchasing power. 


The policy pursued by the U.S.A. 
té extend to 20-40 years, the payment 
of importing countries currencies for 
wheat may be viewed as dumping or 
a& give away policy. It may endanger 
the setting of a floor price in the 
future ILW.A. It will certainly as in 
the past, cause economic difficulties 
for many countries, it will demand 
in the near future, intergovernmental 
action. ‘ 

The 1.W.A. is a step in the right 
director, It has proved that the 
majority of nations recognize the 
need for International agreements to 
solve in part their economic problems, 
it is the prerunner of commodity 
agreements. The F.A.Q. is pressing 
for international commodity agree- 
ments and intergovernmental clear- 
ing houses, to meet the needs of all 
peoples at a fair price to producer 
and consumer. 


The chief obstacles to the U.K. re- 
entering the I.W.A. are: the lack of 
reciprocal trade, the devaluation of 
her currency and the maximum price 
levels which may be asked by the 
dollar countries. If the IW.A. fails 
to include the U.K. there must be no 
repetition, made similar to the U.K. 
Canadian Wheat Agreement of 
Aug. Ist, 1946. When formed for pol- 
itical purposes, the western farmer 
alone bore the burden of subsidies to 
the Canadian and the U.K. peoples. 


In the first year of their agreemerit 
Class II wheat averaged $2.43. Brit- 
ish and Canadian millers paid $1.55 
and the loss to the western farmers 
was 88c a bushel. In the second year 
from August 1st 1947 to July 3ist, 
1948 Class II wheat averaged $2.88. 
British and Canadian millers paid 
again $1.55 a bushel, a loss of $1.33 
a bushel to western farmers. It is 
held that a loss of $573,000,000 in 246. 
years to western farmers was experi- 
enced. Even after August ist 1948 
when the price to U.K. was raised 
to $2.00 a bushel; the prairie farmer 
still only received $1.55 a bushel in 
spite of the fact that early in 1948 
Canada’s budget surplus was declar- 
ed to be $489,000,000. No other in- 
dustry in Canada was assisting U.K. 
with cheap goods, it was the wheat 
farmer alone. At the same time the 
U.K. spent from its treasury funds 
(not the U.K. farmer) $3 billion in 
food subsidies to provide cheap food 
for her people. The ‘London Econ- 
omist” March 6th, 1948 said £1,000,- 
000, Bruce Hutchinson on the 20th 
March 1948 said, ‘‘Britain. faces bank- 
roptcy.” 

On the 21st January, 1949- the 
Canadian government issued a. state- 
ment that the U.K. government and 
the Canadian Government recognized 
the loss sustained by the prairie. far- 
mers, that compensation to be paid 
would be settled before July 31st, 
1950. Losses were stated as follows: 
U.K. — Canadian Wheat Agreement 
up to December 31st, 1948, $392,000,- 
000, losses through the domestic 
price up to December 3ist 1948, 
$190,000,000 Total $582,000,000. 
There was the question in the U.K.- 
Canadian agreement Section MII, 
Clause 4b, “What was the world 
price?” Why, surely the price paid 
by 65 countries for Class IIT wheat 
during this agreement. The “wih 
have regard to’ clause for compensa- 
tion was refused in the House of 
Commons, London on Feb. 28th, 1951, 
but U.K. has continued as the largest 
importer of Canadian wheat. This 
kind of agreement may never be ac- 
cepted again. 


The price of domestic wheat must 
be in relation to the cost of living, 
the cost of production, the mainten- 
ance cost to keep the farm in good 
heart plus sufficient to educate and 
provide for the farmers’ children. 
The difference between this price and 
the export price must be met by the 
people of Canada, especially by those 
who by tariffs, subsidies and fixed 
prices are protected by the govern- 
ment, Never again must the total 
cost of subsidizing the people of Can- 
ada fall upon the backs of the west- 
ern farmer and in view of the fore- 
going, the present loans through the 
banks of $1,500 at 5% is in my opin- 
ion very shabby treatment. 


The new International Wheat 
Agreement should embrace all coun- 
tries — Soviet Russia, her so-called 


satellites and the South American 
countries, to secure within reasonable 
price levels the total world trade in 
wheat, It is only by this means that 
a stable world price can be achieved, 
for while the greater volume of ex- 
portable wheat is outside the I.W.A. 
there will be speculation and confu- 
sion of price. 


The Flint Family, Pioneers 
By MRS. MABEL FLINT HAGMAN 


MY parents, Andrew and Bell, went 
: to Alberta from South Dakota 
in September, 1901, going first to 
Strathcona. My mother went ahead 
with five of my brothers and two sis- 
ters. My oldest sister, Alice, was 17 
. years old, Wilbur 15, Andy 13, Bill 11, 
Ellen 8%, I (Mabel) was 6, Charlie 
4 ,and Harry 2 years old. We stayed 
at the Immigration Hall to wait for 
my faiher and oldest brother Alvie, 
who were coming on a freight with 
the stock. We were all exposed to 
measles on the train, When father 
arrived he began looking for a house. 
The only one he could find was the 
old unused* police barracks in Ed- 
monton. Another rented some rooms 
there, too. My youngest brother, 
Roy, was born there in January, 1902. 

In the spring father founda little 
farm just out of Strathcona which he 
rented. It was not far from the Sas- 
katchewan river and known as the 
Allen place. The following -winter 
father and a neighbor took charge of 
‘a logging camp and sawmill. 

In the spring of 1903 we moved to 
a homestead at Millet, Alberta. We 
rented the Allen place for the sum- 
mer while father and my brothers 
built a log house. on the homestead. 
They cut logs across the lake from 
us, towing them over behind a row- 
boat, then hauling them up the hill 
to the spot where they built the 
house. We moved there on January 
13, 1904. A young man named Paul 
Bennett helped my father finish the 
house. He boarded with us and he 
and my sister Alice were married in 
July, 1905. 

We went to school, Sunday School 
and church at the Grandview school 


house-which was across the lake from 
our home. The first minister as I 


remember was a Mr. Kennedy. The 


one I remember best was Mr. Law, 
My youngest brother called him Mr. 
Preacher. Then there were Mr. Har- 
den, Mr: Merriam, Mr. Evers and Mr. 
Halstead. We also attended school at 
Pati near the old Will Johnston place. 


For amusements we held basket 
socials, with entertainment programs 
as often as they could be prepared. 
We also had picnics and enjoyed es- 
pecially the Oddfellows’ picnics at 


Millet, 12 miles away. The older ones 
went to dances. 

We crossed the lake in a large row- 
boat to attend scHool and Sunday 
- For a_ while my _ oldest 


school, 


This is a picture of a small tractor made by John Weinhandl, Jr., of 
Paradise Hill, Sask. The engine is a 2% h.p. International; the rear end is 
from a truck and the transmission. from an old car. : 

Young Jimmy Weinhandl is the proud driver in this picture and has a 
load of his young Treas in the trailer. 


the garden. 
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brother,’ -Alvie,: whose homestead ad- 


joined my- father's on the east side, 


rowed Us across the lake and came 
for us after school. 


The neighbors I remember best 
were; the Mooneys, Hiders, Pinyons, 
Finches, Johnsons, Larsons, Telfords, 
Helmers, Wards, Rosses, Sheets, 
Brewers, Eklunds, Knchellas, Lee- 
mans, Raymuses, Hoins, Johnstons 
and Lees. In 1909 we moved to 
Claresholm, Alberta, on the prairies, 
My brothers homesteaded over the line 
in Montana. My father, not wanting 
to stay after the grown boys had 
gone, followed them and homesteaded 
at Chester, Montana, in 1910. My 
brother Alvie had died in 1906 and 
was buried in the Millet cemetery. 


Picture by A. Friesen, Lashburn, Sask. 


The tractor is also used to cultivate 


NOW — the most complete line of 


Ed..note!—The author, Mrs. Hag- 
man, is now living in Olympia, Wash- 
ington: state, 


7—-_e eae Oe 


BEDDING MATERIALS 


f igsehen has been a lot of discussion 

concerning the water absorbing 
capacity of the various bedding ma- 
terials. Naturally, choice of bedding 
for cows will depend upon the availa- 
bility of the materials, but E, J. 
Perry, Rutgers University dairy spe- 
cialist has made the following com- 
parisons on water absorbing: capacity 
alone. 


hundred pounds of wheat 
will absorb 210 pounds of 
water. The same amount of cut 
wheat straw will take up 200 pounds 
of water; oat straw will take up 250 
pounds; and cut oat straw, 244 
pounds. Flax straw absorbs more 
water than any of these. 


One 
straw 


One hundred pounds of shavings 
will take up 119 to 220 pounds of 
water. Peanut shells are about equal, 
with less variation. 


One hundred-pounds of sawdust in 
the stable will soak up 80 to 160 
pounds of moisture; shredded corn 


stover, 250 pounds; and dried: peat 


moss, 500 to 1,000 pounds. 
—Hoard’s Dairyman, 


ALUMINUM OR GALVANIZED 
ROOFING. Corrugated and ribbed 
for both Roofing and Siding. Sheet, 
5 to 24 ft lengths; 86” cover, 32” 
wide, 24 gauge. Send roof measure- 
ments for free estimate and illus- 
trated folder giving full informa- 
tion. Samples on request. Immedi- 
ate delivery from stock. 
ANT. GONNEVILLE, 

Dept. 24, CHARETTE, P. Que. 


> }/Quality Feed Cuttin 


g Equipment 


HAMMERMILLS 


in all sizes — 10” 


PLAIN MILLS! 


— 13” — 18”, 
AUTOMATIC FEED TABLE MILLS! 


COMBINATION CUTTER HEAD MILLS ! 


ROUGHAGE CUTTERS 


GREATER CAPACITY ! 
EASIER RUNNING ! 


CAT LOB4 PRICES= 


WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS AND PRICES NOW! 
Protected for a limited time only against recent factory 10% price increases ... also against new, higher freight 


WE WILL TAKE WHEAT IN PAYMENT! 


CALGARY FARM MACHINERY LTD. 


907 -2ND STREET EAST, 


rates. Save now! 


Get a mill to fit your purpose and your pocketbook. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 
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Notice 


A couple of dozen “I Saw” letters 
are still to be published. Do not send 
any further contributions until notice 
is given. All those on hand will be 
published sooner or later. — Editor. 

* = * 


We sure had a surprise when we 


got up one morning and saw all the. 


feeder calves were out of the corral. 
Something must have scared them 


THE WORLD'S 
MOST BORROWED. 
VETERINARY - 
FIRST-AID 


ARMY SURPLUS 
JUST RELEASED 
LESS THAN 1/2 PRICE 


Complete full motor assemblies in- § 


cluding starter, generator, fuel 


‘Oo 
DEPOSIT 


pump, carburetor, wiring, spark 
plugs, fan and belt, clutch assem- 
Remanufactured by skilled me- 
chanics in a modern plant to strict 
tions. 
T118 CHRYSLER ENGINES 
Cars and _ Trucks, 
Combines, M.H. 
235 CHEV. or G.M.C. 
For Cars or Trucks $ 00 
up to 2% tons. ........ 
For larger trucks.... $32 50 
INTERNATIONAL 214 
Trucks 
With der, Pig ie 
SEND wish to save C.0.D.” 
order to full amount. 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
- 2nd Street Bil LG) Alta. 
mf Best Address in 


bly, oil filter ,and air cleaner. 

and rigid engineering specifica- 

For Dodge, Chrysler 

Tractors, etc 

248 CHEV. or G.M.C. 

For KB1 and KB2 765” 

25% charges, send money 

the West for Value’’ 


we oo bone Be met ee mee 


7 SECTION FoR V4. 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


during the night as the gates were 
torn down and one heifer had her 
front shoulder. broken. Virginia 
Mae Kerns, Wimborne, Alta. 

* * * 

One day my father and I were fix- 
ing the fence which the cattle and 
pig broke. While we were fixing the 
fence, we saw a pig come up to a 
cow, he stood up on his hind feet and 
started to suck the cow. — Iris 
Grasiuk, Two Hills, Alta. 


* *  * 


On a hot summer day I went on 
the prairie to eat some berries. Then 
I decided to ride our cow. She only 
walked slowly till she came to a low 
fence right beside a ditch. While she 
was walking in the ditch she threw 
me right in a bunch of thistles. When 
I stood up again, I decided that I 
would never again ride another cow 
in my life. — Henry Fast,- Vauxhall, 
Alta. 


* * & 


One quiet evening I approached the 
creek on our farm where the beavers 
built a large dam, There were many 
poplar trees by the water’s ‘edge and 
as I wanted to observe the beavers 
at work I approached very cautiously. 
Here is what I saw: Beavers were 
playing instead of working. They 
would climb up a tree, then slide 
down it for sheer enjoyment. This 
continued for guite some time. 
Fred Garsuk, Box 235, Two Hills, 
Alberta. a : 

* s * . 

Last year we. had a lot of turkeys. 
One day my Mother looked out of the 
window and saw a turkey hen on a 
branch on our crabapple tree. She 
picked some crabapples and threw 
them down to the little ones who ate 
them. — Johnny Fast, Vauxhall, Alta. 

* * * 

Two of our cows named Minnie 
and Buttercup gave birth to two 
calves. We fed Buttercup’s calf by 
the pail. But Minnie’s we let suck. 
When we let the two cows and Min- 
nie’s calf out, the two cows stayed 
one on each side of the calf. When 


f|I chased them home I put the dog on 


them. Then Buttercup chased the 
dog to keep her from hurting the calf 


fj; which she adopted. Strange to say, 


the other cow never minded it. 
David Wilson, Rapid City, Man. 
; * * * 

When Lassie, our collie dog was 
about 6 months old she was afraid of 
coyotes.. One day when there were 2 
coyotes on the lake about 50 yards 
from our house, Dad ran outside with 
the gun to scare them: away. No 
sooner than the door was opened Las- 
sie was in the house and on the chest- 
erfield, watching through the window 
to see what was going on. — L. And- 
rich, Rochester, Alta. 


* *  & 


Mum said when my sister was 
little, we had a pig she could ride. 
One day a man came’to buy some 
pigs so my sister thought she was 
smart, and going to show him how 
she could ride the pig. In her ex- 
eitement she got on the wrong pig 
and got bucked off. I guess she 
didn’t think she was so smart. then. 
— Judy Thompson, Caroline, Alberta. 

voll * * 

Our goose made-a nest near a 
clump of willows. She laid the eggs 
and was setting on them. A gander 
kept guard close by. One evening 
our calf wandered toward the vicinity 


of the geese. He became quite in- 
quisitive, but not for long. The gan- 
der flew at him and gave him battle. 
The calf bellowed and ran for dear 
life. This set a chain reaction in 
motion. The. chickens, ducks and 
turkeys set up an extraordinary com- 
motion and ran and flew in all direc- 


tions, the pigs squealed for dear life. 


and dashed for the bluff in the pig 
pasture, even our old cow, head 
down, tail up, began to cut a few 
capers. 

Bill Gresiuk. 

Plain Lake, Alberta. 

* * oe 

Last spring while working on 
Dad’s tractor I found a young coyote 
lying helpless near a dugout, and got 
off the tractor to investigate. Mis- 
taking it for a dog, I picked it up in 
my arms and carried it home for 
Dad to see. He didn’t think much of 
it, so I gave it to my younger brother 
who kept it for a pet. ; 

A few months after we started miss- 
ing some chickens who gradually dis- 
appeared. When my father found 
out the bunch grew smaller he blam- 
ed the coyote. Believe me, that was 
the end of my young brother’s pet. — 
J. E. Hofer, Magrath, Alta. 


* * * 


We have a dog, and Daddy trained 
him to put “out fire. He would light 
some papers and Rudy, our dog, 
would jump, and scratch dirt on them 
till they were out. One day, I started 
a smudge for the cows, it was burn- 
ing pretty strong, and when I came 
to look at it.after, there was cur dog 
scratching the straw, trying to put 
it out, and barking away. Dad says 


he is a very smart dog. — Wilfred 
Dunne, Munster, Sask. 
* * * 


I am 8 years old. Mommy always 
reads me the stories kids write. She 
is helping me write the hard words. 
Here is my story: When I went to 
see my uncle and aunt they had a 
little pig. The sow killed all the little 
ones but this one. So uncle brought it 
in the house in a box and fed it cow’s 
milk from a coke bottle with a nipple 
on the end. He drank real good. In 
a week it kept jumping out of the 
box and run all over the house, so 
uncle put a strap around the pig’s 
neck and staked it outside. He always 
sat on his hind legs and stood on his 
front legs like a dog when he drank 
his bottle. He always liked to be 
played with and scratched. When he 
chewed up the nipple uncle weaned 
him. Now he is pretty big but he 
still sits on his hind legs and likes 
to play. , 

I hope you put my story in your 
paper. — Randolph Dobmeier, Middle 
Lake, Sask. _ 

J * * 

We bought ten baby ducks. Some 
died and some got killed until we had 
only one duck left. We put it down 
in the cellar for the winter. In the 
summer we let her out. She went 
down to the dugout. r 

One day a wild drake came to the 
dugout. Mum went to gather eggs 
and saw. some big eggs. About a 
week after she found out they were 
some duck eggs. One day a skunk 
or something got into the nest and 


‘took all the eggs but five. We put 


them under two-hens. The duck got 

run over. We got two ‘ducks this 

time, but .they both were killed. 

Judy McTavish, Rapid Lake, Man. 
* * * 

Mum sent away for some marrow 
seed, and they thought. they sent her 
marrow seed, but they sent her pie 
squash instead. Mum did not know it, 
so she planted the seed and it grew. 
She didn’t know what it was, so she 
asked different ones, and they said 
it was pie squash. They said you 


could make pies out of it. Mum tried 
it and it tastes better than apple pie. 
When people have come Mum would 
say they were eating apple pie. After ~ 
she would say they were eating pie . 
squash, and it was quite a joke. 
Alice Abel, Minnedosa, Man. 
& * * 

One of our ewes gave birth to twin 
lambs. We called them Peter~ and 
Lucky. On Sunday we went down to 
the barn and Lucky was all shivery. 
So we took it to the house and put 
it by the stove to see if we could 
help it. About twelve o’clock we gave 
it some Carnation milk. Ever after 
that it has come up to the house at 
five o’clock for a bottle. — Tommy 
Sibbald,. Rapid City, Man. 


* se * 


One time on the farm we had some 
chicks that were half grown. Each 
day they kept disappearing, one day 
we found a dead chicken half eaten 
beside the hen house. I took a trap 
and set it beside the hen. house to 
see what would appear. Later we 
went back to see and there was an 
owl in the trap. — Irene Nowosad, 
Carrot River, Sask. 

* * * 


My brother was cutting down a 
dry poplar tree. I was with him. 
Suddenly I noticed a. red squirrel 
come out of the woodpecker hole 
which was in that tree. She began 
chattering. My brother stopped chop- 
ping the tree and we both watched. 
The red squirrel went back into the 
hole. Soon she emerged carrying’ her 
baby. It was a sight to behold. She 
carried it by the skin of its stomach. 
The youngster had its tail around’ the 
mother’s neck. We watched fascin- 
ated. When the mother squirrel had 
safely carried away its first child, 
she scurried up into the tree hole 
and carried away the second in the 
same manner. 

Bill Graswick. 


Myrnam, Alberta. 
* * * 


One day we went to town. We had 
two pet goats. They got into the 
house when we were gone. They 
ripped paper and scattered it all over 
the house. When we got home the 
goats had the cupboard doors open. 
One goat was eating carrots we had 
for dinner. Mother picked up the 
poker and took after them. They went 
into the living room and Mother was 
still after them.. They jumped all 
over the chesterfield and chairs. Fin- 
ally we got them out. of the house. 
We had a hard time trying to clean 
the house. There was hardly a thing 
they hadn’t been into. Barbara 
Hoszouski, Box 88, Sundre, Alta. 

* * * 


Last summer our nanny goat gave 
birth to two billy goats. One had 
horns and one was hornless. | When 
they were about two months old we 
weaned them and took them a mile 
away from home to a pasture where 
some of our cattle and two horses 
were staying. When we let them go 
they didn’t know what to do. As soon 
as the cattle and horses saw them 
they ran after them. The two young 
billies ran,among the cattle for pro- 
tection but did not receive any, so 
they took off for the horses which at 
first did also chase them some. Al- 
though later on they did not mind 
them. So any time you saw the 
horses the billy goats were with them 
even running under them. It was 
about a month later that 1 was out ~ 
there one time with my dog and the 
billy with the horns caught the dog 
by. the neck between his horns and 
tried to lift her up. It sure was a 
funny sight. 1 guess it must have 
hurt for my dog howled and ran back 
to me. Those billies certainly are 
rascals! f 
Joseph Dmyterko. 


Vermilion, Alta. 


Clean Literature 
The Editor: 


With this letter I wish to compli- 
ment you on the editorial, ‘“Unclean 
Literature Should Be Banned.” It 
is regrettable that some Canadian 
editors. | take the opposite stand. In 
my opinion, the average person is not 
qualified to decide which is good 
reading and what is not. Editors on 
the other hand, are professionals, or 
should be, and have a duty to uphold 
good and wholesome reading. It 
seems with some, however, the only 
thing that matters is the amount of 
money that can be made regardless of 
the harm that is being done. 

Your editorial, again, exemplifies 
the fact, that you publish a good 
magazine and that it deserves wide 


circulation. — P. N. Cane, Fairview, 
Alta. 
* * % 
Likes The F. & R. R. 
The Editor : 


Ever since I have read your issue 
of December, 1955 (No. 12), I have 
been wanting to tell you how much 
I liked your magazine. As a promo- 
«ter for many years of the practice of 
Grass Farming, I liked especially the 
article, ‘Grass — Forgiveness of Na- 
ture,” a real classic; also ‘‘The Story 
of Christmas is one of Happiness,” 
also high praise for your stand with 
regard to ‘“Unclean Literature Should 
Be Banned.” 

After reading an editorial on the 
same subject in one-of our leading 
magazines which was an outright de- 
mand for license to publish and sell 
filthy literature, I felt quite alarmed; 
after reading your opinion in this 
“matter I felt ‘much better in the 
knowledge of having in Canada 
pressing a conviction, based on our 
tradition, one of the few things left, 
worth fighting for—G..A. Ridder, 
Goodsoil, Sask. ~ 

* * * 


Too Many Farmers 


The Editor: 


On page 3 of your December issue 
your comment on Dr. Gordon Bur- 
ton’s submission to the Royal Com- 
mission. You were wrong. We do not 
have a surplus in agricultural produc- 
tion because farmers are too efficient 
but because there are far too many 
farmers. 

The University of Illinois sponsored 
a survey not too long ago on the ef- 
ficiency of IHinois farmers — well 
over 100,000 of these farmers. They 
found that 10% were very highly 
efficient 20% were quite efficient, the 
next 30% were just fair while the 
lower or least efficient were from bad 
to worse. It sometimes cost the less 
efficient twice as much to produce a 
given quantity of product as it did 


the highly efficient farmer to producé 


an equai amount of the same product. 
They found about the same efficiency 
or inefficiency prevailed regardless of 
the type of farmin® carried on. 

Dr. Burton was 100% right. Thous- 
ands ‘of-our young and some not so 
young should be encouraged to-leave 
agriculture and take up some other 
form of livelihood. Not realizing that 
a revolution has taken place in agri- 
culture and is continuing to take 
place, many have been crying because 
so many young people are leaving 
ithe farms. Many people who dislike 


SY 7 
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change argue that this is wrong for 
the nation. It may be, I will not ar- 
gue on that point. We all know that 
for better or for worse the change is 
taking place. We shall not go back. 
Whether we like it or not the change 
shall continue. 

When agricultural conditions get 
really tough and they will get much 
tougher, then the less efficient will 
be forced from production and will 
languish on relief. It would be much 
better for many of the young and 
some not so young to leave agricul- 
ture now while employment is high 
and they flave an opportunity to re- 
establish themselves. 

Just as the coming of the auto 
forced many thousands of livery 
stable owners and workers to find 
other employment, so the revolution 
now going on will force many to 
leave .agriculture. 

Yours truly, 
Elmer A. Updike, 


Love, Sask. 
& * * 


A Free Europe 
The Editor : 


I have read two letters in a late 
issue. Both letters dealt with an ar- 
ticle in an earlier issue of Farm and 
Ranch Review, written by Captain 
Wheatley. Thank you, Mr. Editor, 
for printing both letters.. I always 
think that by learning two sides to 
a story, we learn the truth. 

Since I live out in the country, I 
do not hear so much about every 
movement that is started amongst 
the people, so I had not heard about 
this new organization F. C. Pilking- 
ton tells about, called ‘“‘The Free In- 


ternational.” I would be interested 
to know its aims. Mr. Pilkington 
mentions a free Hurope. I wonder 


what he understands, or what does 
this new organization mean by a free 
Europe? Does it mean that the Rus- 
sians should move out of East Ger- 
many, but leave the Americans, the 
Canadians and other foreigners in 
West Germany ?- The press has teld 
us often that the Germans told the 
occupation forces, ‘“‘Tommy go home.” 
Yet the west sends over more forces. 
Does it mean a free Europe: to force 
the Germans to arm themselves by 
telling them that they have to defend 
themselves against the Russians? 
Would this ‘free International” be in 
favor of the U.S.A. getting out of 
Spain, Iceland and other European 
countries? Also would they be in 
favor of Britain going out of Cyprus, 
as the people there are asking for? 


We have been reading lately about 
co-existence. If we want co-existence 
and peace, we need neutral minds to 
work: that out, not “antis’. Can the 
“free International’ tell me why 
little Finland is sitting beside the big, 
bad Russian Bear and be “free”. 
They had a scrap during the last war, 
so why didn’t this “bad Bear” swal- 
low the Finns, when he had a good 
chance? But instead of swallowing 
Finland, the Bear went down south 
to take Albania. Question! 


R. Swanson, Clive, Alta. 


Ep. NOTE: There would be no cold 
war in the world today if the USS® 
had demobilized after the war = 
as all its allies did. No nation has 
accepted Communism on the free 
expression of its people. 
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Si s = eggs 
Producing Penicillin 
The Editor : 

It may interest your readers to 
know that two or three crops of pen- 
icillin can be harvested outdoors every 
summer from the 15th of April to the 
10th of September. \This should be 
interesting, particularly to  stock- 
men, who now use penicillin to com- 
bat cattle diseases. The dilution of 
penicillin is only a matter of experi- 
menting, always remembering it is 
harmless. 

This is my experience: in the 
spring of 1911, while working on a 
chicken ranch near Nelson, B.C., I 
placed an old metal wash tub in the 
shade under a fir tree. It contained 
about 10 lbs. of hen manure, some 
screenings and a handful of soil. The 
temperature was about 65 degrees 
and some rain had trickled into the 
tub and a mould growth started. 
About the end of April I saw the 
mould billow up like clouds until it 
covered the whole of the tub and was 
about 2 feet high. By the middle of 
May this had subsided and the dirty 
tub was polished and clean like new. 
At the bottom were golden flake-like 
grains. When I called attention to 
the phenomena «people only laughed 
at me. The truth was that it was 
penicillin and I did not know it, of 
course, although I carried the grains 
in a small bottle for some time. 

Dr. Fleming discovered penicillin in 
1928 and experimented with it for 13 
years before announcing his discov- 
ery. Unfortunately the production of 
the remedy is now in the hands of a 
tight monopoly and ridiculous prices 
are being charged for the remedy. I 
charge that the combine is profiteer- 
ing in penicillin and also stealing Dr. 
Fleming’s thunder. 

Stockmen can benefit by producing 
their own penicillin and giving it to 
calves in their milk and cattle in their 
water. The only requirements are a 
few tubs, some rotten manure and 
screenings mixed with offal of any 
kind and set in a shady spot, adding 
half a bucket of water. The air and 
sunshine will do the rest. 

A teaspoon of penicillin makes .500 
doses, a cupful over 20,000 doses at 
$10 a shot. In from 5 to 7 weeks a 
dozen tubs would make over 20,000 
doses. bd 

If Scotland never did anything else, 
she can claim fame through Dr. 
Fleming who discovered penicillin and 
Dr. Simpson, who discovered chloro- 
form and ether for painless surgery. 
—A. E, Fyall, Calgary, Alta., 


Making Oil Last Longer 


HE National Research Council of 


Canada has developed a process 
for extending the life of lubricating 


oil. This is done by means of a sodi- 


um-solder slug placed in a special fit- 
ting, ahead of the oil filter, in the oil 
line of. a.-car. Two test cars were 
fitted with these slugs in September, 
1953. One car has completed over 
17,000 miles and the other over 
20,000 miles and the oil in both still 
tests as being usable. ‘These care 
were not new at the start and the oil 
consumption in one was 30 quarts 
and in the other 31. quarts. The re- 
search was conducted by Dr. I..E. 
Puddington and Dr. A. F. Sirianni. 

The process is covered by patent 
applications and is available for lic- 
ense from Canadian Patents and De- 
velopment Ltd. 

* * * 


Two new men Have been elected to 
the directorate of the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool — Carl J. Strayer, of 
Regina, for district 6, succeeding 
Warren Burgess, resigned, and Elmer 
J. Sjolie,.of Sturgis, for district. 8. 


eo 


WAR SURPLUS 


2,500 WATT, 
110 VOLT 


‘GENERATORS 


2,500 Watt 110 Volt AC Generator 
BRAND NEW — heavy duty 2,500 watt 
i Volt AC — 60 cycle single phase 

,800 R.P.M. Self-excited, a bearing. 


quantity. Not to be con- 


AKS Wisconsin Gas 
Engines—3 to 6 H.P. -$ 00 
e °° 
tivdranlic. Cylinders 
over all length 25144”, piston rod dia- 
meter 2 1/16”, stainless ‘steel: 34” tub- 
at 1,000 P.S.I. Sturdy 
Pin a7Pe mounting. $9 95 
s 
SPECIAL PRICE 
NEW REDUCED 
bape ie 1% “ton. ba acit 
SPECIAL. nee DLL.OD 
SPECI $18.95 
10-ton Capacity 
PoGnET ATcH 
15 jewels — Swiss 
movement. — As 
Plain face — 
+ Back and front 
iginally cost the 
Canadian Govt. 
chased in huge 
fused with cheap watches. $7-95 
EACH ONLY 


SPECIAL ............ 

Single acting 8%” stroke, bore 2%”, 
ing ports. Lifting capacity 4,200 lbs. 
Aircraft Quality. 

PRICES 
Made in England — Tested for 50% 
§-ton Capacity 
AL... oe 
SPECIAL. $27.50 
SPECIAL 
new condition — 
screw off — Or- 
$28.00 when pur- 
Made by Leading Manufacturer ! 


Telephone Systems 
: SETS OF 
TWO 


Complete 
with 
Batteries 


transmission 

over 17 miles . 

with two 
wires, 10 miles with single wire. Any 
connected wire, even barbed wire will 
serve. Useful for farm, ranch, factory, 
logging and construction work, resorts, 
etc. elephone linesmen. Available in 
either wood or leather case, state pre- 
ference when ordering. 


10" GRAIN GRINDER 


Carefully used, plates, bearings, etc., 


in excellent condition. 9 
$59.00 


One only 
SPECIALS Sc eee ee 
With order, or, if you. 
SEND wish to save C.O.D. 
25% pi ee pent atitats 
order to full amoun 
DEPOSIT Satisfaction guaran- 
teed 


607 - 2nd 1B East., yu Alta. 
“The Best smb ne ba ‘in the West for 
alue.’ 
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Canadian use of petroleum has 
risen 150 per cent in the past 10 
years and will likely increase another 
30 per cent by 1960. That statentént 
was made in Calgary by M. S. Berin- 
ger, president of the British American 
Oil Co. 


The tomato is from Peru, while 
melons are oldtimers in both Africa 
and India. 


107% FREE CHICKS 


Added to All Orders for 
Pringle Amazon Chicks 


ordered 4 wks. in advance of delivery. 


LOWER 1956 PRICES 


REGULAR PRICES REDUCED FOR 
CHICKS DELIVERED JANUARY and 
FEBRUARY. 
HIGH-QUALITY R.O.P. Sired and 
Canadian Approved Chicks. 


MEAN — Increased Profits for the 
thrifty Farm wife. 


PRINGLE FREE ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 
POULTS 


10% FREE sours 


Added to All Orders Detivered before 
MARCH 10th. 


8.B.B. TURKEY POULTS 


ENJOY BIGGER PROFITS 


with Pringle AMAZON Chicks 
ORDER Now! 


PRINGLE ELECTRIC 
HATCHERIES 


CALGARY - EDMONTON 
CHILLIWACK, B.C. 


TURKEY 


an 


Hail Suppression Plan 


(Contributed) 

March, 1955, after thorough in- 
quiry into the background of W. 
R.D.C. Modification Corp. Ltd., Can- 
adian subsidiary of Water Resources 
Development Corporation of Denver, 
Colorado, headed by world fameus 
meteorologist Dr. Irving P. Krick, 
the Drumheller Agricultural Society 
sponsored a series of meetings to pre- 
sent the possibilities of cloud-seeding 
to suppresg hail. At these meetings 
a committeee of 25 members was ap- 
pointed to explore public opinion and 
to study. the best method of making 
a contract for a hail suppression 
project. 

The committee found that the 
cheapest and fairest way to defray 
the cost would be by means of a mill 
rate on tax assessment. This method 
was endorsed by 80% of farmers ap- 
proached in as wide an area of Knee- 
hill municipality as could be covered 
in the time available. With this 
guidance the council of Kneehill mun- 
icipality passed a resolution request- 
ing the necessary amendment to the 
Municipality Districts Act. 

The committee then met in Three 
Hills on June 15 to consider the best 
way to proceed, and decided to form 
an association under the Co-opera- 
tive Associations Act to be called 
Kneehill Hail Suppression Associa- 
tion Limited. The following direc- 
tors were elected: J. T. Bishop, Three 
Hills, chairman; Edward Kober, Tro- 
chu; George Fyten, Swalwell; Russell 
Rice, Torrington; and Harold Howe, 
Swalwell. The directors appointed 
Crawford Ferguson, Trochu, to be 
secretary. 


d 


CONCENTRATES . 


FOR BEEF, DAIRY CATTLE, HOGS AND POULTRY 


. iy. p 
“BEEF CONCENTRATE” sup- 
plies the extra vitamins, pro- 
teins, and minerals for good, 
red Beef. 


“SOW & PIG SUPPLEMENT”, 
especially for the pregnant sow 
to assure larger and healthier 
pigs. 


-_ . NS 


“DAIRY CONCENTRATE” is 
ideal for Dairy cows in milk... 
available with or without molas- 
ses, 


& CONCENTRATE”, assures a 
balanced ration for top egg pro- 
duction. 


Available at your local U.G.G. Agent or Money-Maker Dealer 


a % 


MITEL 


é 


SERVING WESTERN AGRICULTURE FOR NEARLY HALF A CENTURY 


lic a Hail 


The directors undertook to acqu- 
aint the Department of Agriculture 
and the councillors of all municipal- 
ities and counties in Alberta with the 
intent of the resolution passed by the 
Municipal District of Kneehill and to 
enlist their support. 


The Department was instrumental 
in securing Dr. Balfour W. Currie, 
head of the Department of Physics, 
University of Saskatchewan, to ad- 
dress the 1955 convention of the Al- 
berta Assuciation of Municipal Dis- 
tricts on the subject of cloud seeding 
and its effects. The directors were 
gratified to hear Dr. Currie state 
that Water Resources Development 
Corporation is the oldest, most ex- 
perienced and most reliable of all 
consultants in this field. The conven- 
tion then passed the resolution by a 
large majority and it is now before 
the. government for consideration. 


Hon. L. C. Halmrast brought to 
the directors’ attention an interest- 
ing article on hail suppression in Ger- 
many by Dr. F. X. Beck, a scientist 
with the German weather service at 
Bonn. 


The Alberta Hail Insurance Board 
has offered a special hail insurance 
arrangement for the hail suppression 
area whereby any reduction in hail 
losses will be reflected in hail insur- 
ance rates annually by appropriate 
rebates to a minimum rate of.5% for 
full coverage on the $10.00 insurance 
available. 


The directors held a meeting in 
Three Hills on November 20 with 
representatives of the Drumheller 
Agricultural Society and of Moun- 
tain View municipality. W. L. Me- 
Sorley, of Brandon, and William Con- 
nor, of Deloraine, Manitoba, were al- 
so present. One result has been the 
incorporation of a Mountain View 
association to further the project in 
that municipality and to join with 
Kneehill in one contract. The pro- 
posed hail suppression area of ap- 
proximately 1%, million acres is in 
the worst hail belt in North America. 
An area of this size has the twofold 
advantage of greater economy and 
more conclusive results. 

TH contracting Company is W.R. 

D.C. Modification Corp. Ltd. with 
the head office at 23 - 10th Street, 
Brandon, Manitoba. This Company 
is an affiliate of Water Resources 
Development Corp. of Denver, Color- 
ado. Both Companies are headed by 
Dr. Irving P. Krick, the universally 
renowned meteorologist. The man- 
ager of the Canadian Corp. is W. 
Lloyd McSorley, a native of Manitoba. 

Water Resources Development 
Corp. of Denver maintain a forecast 
and operations laboratory on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis. It is one of the 
most complete laboratories of its kind 
in the world. 


Weather modification operations 
have been carried out by this com- 
pany in most of the Western United 
States, Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Bri- 
tish Columbia and in eight foreign 
countries throughout the world. 

Last year, after years of research 
and experimental work, Water Re- 
sources of Denver offered to the pub- 
Suppressiion program. 
There were two commercial con- 
tracts in Western United States last 
year and both are renewed again this 
year. Local residents have testified 
to the success of these operations. 

The cost of a Hail Suppression 
program is small — the benefits to 
be derived are tremendous. Hail Sup- 
pregsion need only reduce hail dam- 
age_by 4 bushels per acre in any one 
year of a ten year period to pay for 
itself! 

The Company is confident that Hail 


Insurance rates will be reduced very 
greatly after a year or two of suc~ 
cessful operations. This can be a 
tremendous saving. 


Damaging hail stones are associ- 
ated with clouds containing deep sup- 
ercooled layers and comparatively 
few ice nuclei. Hailstones grow as 
supercooled water droplets freeze on 
to them, in their up-and-down path 
through the clouds, and subsequently 
fall to earth. 


The mountainous regions to the 
west are the breeding grounds for 
the majority of hail storms in this 
area, Operations are conducted by 
cloud seeding from ground based 
equipment, to reduce the amount of 
supercooled water available for the 
growth of hail stones. In other words, 
the hail cloud is modified so that its 
ability to produce damaging hail is ~ 
greatly reduced. 

The equipment and techniques used 
are the result of research and experi- 
ence. This experience is the result or 
years of cloud seeding whiich includes 
over 275,000 hours of operations. 


The operational techniques that are 
used in setting up a project are as 
follows: 


(a) A complete study is made of the 
area, geographically and meteorolog- 
ically. 

(b) Generators and fuel are estab- 
lished at the required locations. 

(c) Electronic equipment is located 
in the area. 


(d) A rain guage and weather repor- 
ting netwerk is set up in the area 
and surrounding it. 


(e) A competent meteorologist is as- 
signed to the area to carry out the 
operational work. 


(f) Long distance telephone, though 
costly, is used exclusively between 
the operational office in Denver and 
the local meteorologist to keep him 
informed daily on weather conditions, 
also to instruct generator operators 
to turn on and turn off. 


The following comment on opera- 
tions in the California project were | 
made by Mr. W. D. Bethell, chairman 
of the Placer County Farm Labor 
Co-operative, who contract for Hail 
Suppression in that area, He was 
“sure from past experience that on 
several occasions severe hail would 
have occurred if hail suppression op- 
erations were not being conducted.” 

For further information on Hail 


Suppression, please contact the Head 
Office at Brandon, Man. or the Dis- 
trict Representative, W. R. Conner 
at Three Hills, Alta. 


a 


According to reports from the 
Plant Industry Branch of the Sas- 
katchewan Department of Agricul- 
ture, the cali from individual farmers 
for forage crop seed during the recent 
fall months was the biggest yet; 4,200 
orders received by the Branch called 
for enough seed for 80,000 acres on 
Saskatchewan farms. It becomes 
clear that more farming people across 
the West are realizing the value of 
forage crops in good farm manage- 
ment. 


Our brand New Year has settled in, 
Our hopes all spring anew; 
I hope. this year will bring you all 
Much happiness ... and good health 
‘too. 


HIOUGHTS of Christmas have all 
been tucked away along with all 
the tree trimmings, so it seems a bit 
out of place for me to be mentioning 
it again. However you see this is 
the first chance I’ve had to talk to 
you.since December 25th,-for as you 
likely know. copy for monthly publi- 
‘cations has to be written away ahead 
of the date it reaches you. 


You'll likely recall that I was bold 
enough to mention in the December 
issue that I wanted Santa to bring 
me a new tea kettle in my stocking 
and what do‘ you know I found that 
Santa takes the Farm & Ranch -Re- 
view too and bless his heart, he came 
across with my request. He did even 
better than that, he made a hurried 
early trip-to our house and dropped 
off a whole set of stainless steel cook- 
ing ware. Now that I’ve found out 
that jolly old-St. Nick is numbered 
among our readers mightn’t I put in 
a hint about a Persian Lamb coat or 
some other small (?) item like that 
next year! Or would his reaction be: 
“That lady is getting greedy...I’m 
going to ignore her hints from now 
on.” : 

I’m sure I’ve made. several refer- 
ences to the cooking utensils of cast 
iron ‘that I’ve had for many years, 
frying pan, big black pot and muffin 


pans that I wouldn’t exchange for- 


any new-fangled modern equivalents. 

- I’ve also told you that the way I as- 
sure them of remaining rust free is 
to wash them in ‘soap (not deter- 
gents) wiping them very dry and if 
they are going to remain unused for 
some time, anoint them with some 
oily substance (I like glycerine the 
best. ) 


With the advent of my new stain- 


less steel items I read up on every-~ 


thing I could find on how I must give 
them:the right care too. Instructions 
generally accompany such articles, 
‘but: if they don’t it behooves all wise 
housewives to write to the company 
that manufactured them or inquire 
at a dealer near your home. Regard- 
‘ing ‘the stainless steel they also 
should bé washed in soap, not deter- 
gents, and if they have a copper bot- 
tom it calls for cleaning (after every 
using) with a special preparation 
which comes in either paste or pow- 
der form. Those of us who have kept 
house ever since the ‘Hungry Thirties’ 
and know what it is to go without 
many things surely do appreciate it 
when the day comes when we can 
have some of our dreams fulfilled, so 
- we're very willing to give the best of 
care to the things we acquire ‘at lon: 
last’. 
As you should all know by this 
time I am a very human sort of per- 
son, and that means that I make my 
full quota of mistakes...and I’m 
right here to admit it too. I erred 
grievously in the December issue 
when I neglected to fulfill the prom- 
ise I made to you to give you a recipe 
for another fruit cake made with 
applesauce and thiis cake would not 


require a long ripening period like ~™ 


some fruit cakes. Of course I dis- 
covered my omission...too late and> 
I was sorry, Here’s where kind of a 
joke comes into the picture: only 
“two of you wrote in and reminded 
me of my misdemeanor. I’m sure 
more than two noticed it but likely 
you were too soft-hearted to ‘bring 
me to task’ during the busy festive 
season. Sometime during the year 
you'll have a yearning to bake an- 
other fruit cake so I’ll give it to you 
now. You might have difficulty in 
getting the candied peel ‘and so on, 
but if you have some left over and it 
has become hard then just steam it 
either in top of double boiler or in 
a deep. sieve placed over hot water. 


Applesauce Fruitcake : Combine 3 
cups of hot applesauce, 1 cup butter 
and 2 cups white sugar and mix up 
well together and let stand over 
night. In the morning you add all of 
these: 4 tsp. baking soda, 44% cups 
flour, 1 tsp, each of nutmeg, cloves 
and salt, 2% tsp. cinnamon and 1 Ib. 
of each of these: raisins, currants, 
dates and ¥, lb. of these: citron, can- 
died orange peel, lemon peel, - pine- 
apple, cherries and walnuts. Mix well, 
naturally; and line your pans well 
with greased paper and bake in oven 
about 250 F. for 24 to 3 hours. 


The lady. who ‘original gave me 
this explained that she made it in 
two loaf pans and if you don’t want 
to make that much then of course 
half all ingredients. Note : Those of 
you who have baked many fruit cakes 
know that if you lack any of the in- 
gredients named then just keep track 
of the total amount called for and 
substitute. with other similar ingredi- 
ents. Now don’t be prompted to write 
in and say, ‘You forgot the eggs.” 
None are called for, for you’ll note 
there is a-large amount of leavening 
in 4 tsp. soda and plenty of liquid 
-with 3 cups applesauce. Like every 
other recipe that I place on this page 
I’ve tried this recipe and found it 
very tasty and it keeps moist for a 
long time yet one can eat it with rel- 
ish very shortly after baking. 


I made another. promise to you re- 
garding sharing some more 
with you for. home-made 
These I admit in a loud voice 
not tried’, so I'll attach the. initials 
of those who sent them in to us and 
if you have any complaints blame 
them...not me! ~ 


Mrs. W. F.°T. of Deville, Alberta 
writes us.thus: “I was busy making 
cheese the other day when-the mail 
brought my Farm & Ranch Review 
and I turned to your page and read 
where you were going to talk of 
making cheese. It would be wonder- 
ful if you are interested in the recipe 
I use. We like it so much it gener- 
ally does not get a chance to ripen 
properly ...Instead of wrapping it 
to store I prefer to put it in plastic 
or glass dishes so the outside does 
not get hard and dry.” (Now wasn’t 
that a nice letter? And I’m sure the 
recipe is just. as nice.) 


Home Made Cheese: 3 tsp. soda, 
% cup sour cream, 4% cup butter or 
sour cream, 2 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. butter 
coloring. : 

Method: Sour the milk till thick. 
Heat till curds separate then stir and 
simmer until they are firm. Drain 
well and crumble curds adding butter 
or sour cream and soda. Mix well 
and let stand 2 hours when it becomes 
transparent. Set dish with curds in 
a larger pan of boiling water. Set 
over heat and as the mixture heats 
add salt, % cup sour cream and col- 
oring. Stir often until it is perfectly 
smooth then put into greased moulds. 


‘I have 


“Let stand over night then remove and 


wrap in waxed paper to ripen at least 
two weeks, oe : 


Honestly when I ‘read some of the 
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recipes (like the one above) that call 
for so much manual effort and care 
it makes me feel so lazy I could go 
outside and bury my head in a snow- 
bank. I buy my cheese at a well- 
equipped food market that boasts a 
whole line up of’ varieties of cheese 
and we buy a lot of it for we are 
great cheese eaters at our place. 
Oscar even eats cheese for breakfast. 
Is anyone else blessed with a hus- 
band as ‘queer’ as that? 

I-may give you more recipes for 
home made cheese and I absolutely 
will do so if®you readers write in and 
ask for more. 

Bye bye for now....and every good 
wish. 

Aunt Sal. 


et 


Potatoes are known in many wild 


varieties from Mexico to Chile. 
* * *# 


Dates, figs and grapes also first 
made their home round the Persian 


gulf. 


* * * 
Cabbage and its relatives, kale, cau- 
liflower, kohlrabi and _ Brussels 


sprouts,, all seem to have come from 
Asiatic mustards. The carrot is from 
Afghanistan, the cucumber from In- 
dia, beets from the Mediterranean 
areas, while the history of the pea 
can be traced back to the Stone Age 
in both Hungary and ancient Troy. 
Spinach is a Persian product. — 
* * * 

While the pineapple may be re- 
mindful of hula-hula girls and _ro- 
mantic Hawaii it imigrated from 
South -America. The apple comes 


from Asia, the pear from Central 
Europe and the plum is a Balkan 
gift. : 


For far or near — SAVE UP TO $15.00 
Send name, address, age for Free Eye Tes- 


1 ter. Latest Style. 
FREE!: Catalogue and full ,Mitpchaihe 
oH information. h Wanted 


recipes | VICTORIA OPTICAL CO., Dept. KN-893 
cheese. | 276% Yonge St. 


Toronto 2, Ont. 


moog 


let JaVeX to 
these jobs for you.!. 


To remove 
f clinging film and odors 
: from dairy equipment 


... use 1 tablespoonful of 
Javex per 6 quarts of water 
for a rinse that gets uten- 
sils thoroughly clean and 
sweet. 


THERE ARE PLENTY 
OF OTHER JOBS FOR 


gavex INTHE BARN 


AND IN THE HOME 


Buy the 64 or 128-or sizes 
for greatest convenience 
and economy. 


Vie S| 
_—__—_—— — “MY 
—NGHERS EEE antane 


DOMINION SEED HOU 


FREE!" 


TO ANYONE 


1956 garden the 


get www we we ee ee eee eee 


received my copy. 


Bag Here ep eee pub ee tb cme Le wey) oy | 


IN GARDENING . 
AND PLEASANT 


SURROUNDINGS 
SEND TODAY! 


OUR BIG 1956 SEED AND NURSERY BOOK 


164 pages of valuable information in our big 1956 Seed and Nursery Book: 20 
pages in Nature’s cwn colors: almost 2000 abies of the finest vegetables, 
flowers, annuals, perennials, plants, bulbs, housep 

ductions, latest garden chemicals, and other garden supplies. The finest results 
of the scientist's skill and plant breeder's art-are assembled here to make. your 
best ever. Whether you garden for pleasure or profit we offer 
you the FRIENDLY service of a skilled and experienced organization whose efforts, 
12 MONTHS OF THE YEAR, are devoted to the interests and service of Canadian 
Gardeners. If you have not received YOUR cop: 
us tell you more. Just clip and mail coupon 


lives PER erie Tver Fd rseus ta belts Gabeteabvinesiicton 


% 


INTERESTED 


HOME 


ants, nursery stock, new intro- 


Wee eeuneees 


of our 1956 Catalog please let 
elow — today. 58 


DOMINION SEED HOUSE, GEORGETOWN, ONTARIO 
Please send FREE copy. of 1956 Dominion Seed and Nursery Book. | have not 


eescnechenenecspeeapenaerarsenenesseneseeenenesaeeseees seeneees sane eeneeOD 
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Only you and your NA0gie 


can make this blissful 


Everyone tastes the 


difference in a dessert 
you make yourself! 


3 ounces (3 squares) 
unsweetened chocolate 


1¥% tbsps. corn starch 
2 cups fine. granulated 
sugar 
2% cups water 
1% cups once-sifted 
cake flour 
2% tsps. Magic. Baking 
Powder 
VY tsp. salt 
_2 tsps. powdered instant 
coffee 
6 tbsps. butter 
or margarine 
1 egg, well-beaten 
Ys cup milk 
Y2 tsp. vanilla 


Blended all through with chocolate sauce ... served with 
chocolate’sauce . .. this luscious Mocha Pudding is light and tender as cake! 
Words can't do it justice; but the folks at your table will. 


Don't all families, all guests exclaim over a real home-made 


dessert? And “real home-made" means you did it all 


MAGIC MOCHA PUDDING 


yourself . .. with your own special cgre and fine 


ingredients. Dependable Magic Baking Powder 


makes the most of those, ingredients, too. 
There's no substitute for the famous Magic way 
» +» for lovely cakes and desserts, and 
cloud-light biscuits. Are you well-supplied with 


Magic? Check,. before your next baking! 


(Self-sauced with Chocolate) 


Melt the chocolate in the top of double boiler. Combine the 
corn starch and 114 cups of the sugar and stir into melted 
chocolate, Stir in water. Cook over low direct heat, stirring 
constantly, until sauce comes to the boil; cover and keep hot 


over boiling water until needed. 


Grease a 6-cup casserole. Preheat oven to 350° 
(moderate). 


Sift flour, Magic Baking Powder, salt and instant coffee 
together three times. Cream butter or margarine; gradually 
blend in remaining ¥2 cup sugar. Add well-beaten egg, 
part at atime, beating well after each addition. Measure 
milk and add vanilla. Add flour mixture to creamed mixture 
about a third: at a time, alternating with two additions of 
milk and vanilla and combining lightly after each addition. 
Turn. batter into prepared casserole. Pour 2 cups of hot 
‘chocolate sauce over batter. (Keep remaining sauce over 
hot water to serve with pudding.) Bake pudding in pre- 
heated oven about 50 minutes. Pass remaining hot sauce. 


Magic costs less than 1 ¢.per average baking’ 


2 


Let’s Ask Aunt Sal... 


As we entered in this brand New 
Year, ° 


This topped my resolutions; 
I vowed to try and try and try, 
To fit problems with solutions. 


IRST I’ll speak pointedly to the 
fifty-five ladies who wrote in and 
asked for the pattern for that velvet 
cushion with the padded rose on top. 
Some of You have written in twice 
for it. Now listen carefully my dears, 
I have all your letters carefully filed 
and labelled and I’m still trying to 
run down that pattern but have not 
found it to date. When or if I do 
you'll each get your copy, or if it is 
too long to copy that many times I'll 
insert it in this page and.write and 
tell you what copy to look for. That 
is the best I can do and please DO 


NOT ANY OF THE REST OF YOU: 


WRITE IN AND ASK FOR IT... 
you'll all be able to see it in this page 
or I’ll state where you can get it. 


Q.: Could you give me the address 
of an organization that distributes 
used clothing for needy children and 
adults? (Mrs. M.O.) 

A.: I don’t think there is any or- 
ganization that is more dependable 
than the Salvation Army. Why not 
write to them in care of the city that 
is nearest to you. 


Q.: How can one remove an ink 
stain from an orlon sweater? (Mrs. 
F.A.B.) 


A.: As orlon is a very new product 


we do not know too much about it: 


but we are told that banana oil is 
safe for this. Rub it on like glycerine. 
Leave for a time then rinse well in 


tepid water. Note: This lady wrote 
back to tell me she had 100% suc- 
cess with this method. I might add 
that you can get banana oil at most 
drug stores. : 


Q.: Can you tell me where I can 
contact a firm that would re-new an 
eiderdown quilt? (Mrs. M.B.) — 


A.: I suggested to Mrs. B. that she 
write the closest city to her and ask 
the Chamber of Commerce for list of 
any firms that might handle this job. 
She wrote back that to date she had 
had no success in locating pne. Has 
any reader any information on this? 
Those residing in Alberta would be 
best I think though I suppose if one 
wants it done badly enough you 
wouldn’t hesitate to pay more post- 
age. 


Q.: I am in possession of a lovely 
nylon parachute and before making 
it up into clothing I would like to 
dye it. Can this job be done with 
ordinary soap dyes? (Mrs. J.E.A.) 


A.: I would say ‘No’ for nylon must 
not be subjected to very hot water. 
I haven’t had time since your letter 
came to make inquiries but seeing 
there are now special bleaches for ny- 
lon the manufacturers may be put- 
ting out special dyes too. Note: Any~ 
reader comments on this will be wel- 
come. : 


NOTE: ALL readers are invited 
to send in their home making prob- 
lems to Aunt Sal in care of the 
FARM & RANCH REVIEW, Calgary, 
Alberta. If you wish a private reply 
enclose a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope. Try to limit one question to 
each letter. - 3 


Health and _ Happiness 


To be sure your diet provides suffi- 
cient iron, eat plenty of beef, liver, 
kidneys, tongue and heart. 

* * ° 

Milk fat, found in-cream and but- 
ter, is of higher nutritional value than 
other natural food fats, owing to the 
vitamin A it contains. f 

* * * 


When .making gravy, use the water 
in which vegetables have been boiled. 
This will give richness of flavor and 
will add minerals that have been 
drawn from the vegetables during 
cooking. 

s = * 

Fear of cancer should, never be al- 
lowed to interfere with having a doc- 
tor’s opinion on any suspected cancer 
symptom. ’ Quick treatment can 
often arrest a cancer, if it is dis- 
covered in time. 

4 * * * 


If you have a foreign body in your 
eye, do not allow amateurs to probe 
for it. If you cannot remove the ob- 
ject by pulling the upper lid out and 
down over the lower, it is safer to 
have the doctor remove the ‘‘cinder’. 

* * * 

Mother will find it helpful if she 
starts feeding an infant from a spoon 
when he is about a month old. Giving 
him his vitamin D and fruit juice in 
this way will make it an easy transi- 


‘tion from bottle to spoon later on. 


so * 


Good ventilation is just as essential 
in winter as in summer. Provision 
should be made for circulation of air 
—even an inch or so open at the top 
of the window will help to admit fresh 
air and draw. out stale, dry air. 

* * * 


“Anything exposed to air may be- 
come. germladen. 
ways be’ kept covered and such. foods 
as meat or vegetables should be 


Food should al- 


washed before being prepared for the 
meal. Those who handle food should 
always have clean hands and nails. 

* * * 


It isn’t wise to bribe Junior to take 
his medicine, go to bed or to ensure 
obedience on any occasion. Bargain- 
ing tactics may have an unfortunate 
effect upon the child’s character, giv- 
ing him a lever to enforce a reward 
for what should be normal obedience. 

id * % 

Propping up a baby’s feeding bot- 
tle while he takes his meal may have 
dangerous results. If the infant is 
not old enough to move around by 
himself, the liquid may fill his mouth 
and drown the child. A baby should 
be -held or at least watched all 
through his meal. ~ 

-_-_eooooOoOoOO ee 


A car dealer met. a custorner (an 
undertaker) and said: ‘“How’s that 
second hand car I sold you.— every- 
thing okay?” 

“Well” said the undertaker, ‘I had 
a little trouble at first. I was using 
it. to carry the mourners, but they 
didn’t seem to like to be shook up 
in their grief. But now I’m using it 
for a hearse and I haven’t had a 
complaint so far.” 

5 * * * . 

The lightning bug is brilliant, but 
he hasn’t any mind; He’ flutters 
through. existence with his headlight 
on behind. 

* * * 


A boarder ventured the opinion 
that the. chicken being served for 
supper must have been started in an 
incubator. : ‘ 

“Why it was,’ said the landlady, 
‘but how on earth did you guess.” 

“Well,” said the boarder, “I figured 
no ehicken that hada: mother could 
get as tough as this.” 


Where old clothes go 
By M. B. EVANS 


VIRTUE can be carried too far. 
‘That's what a group of British 
businessmen think. Thanks a lot to 
the careful “make-do and mend” 
ways of the British housewife the 
country is losing one of its most pro- 
fitable export markets to the “‘waste- 
ful” Americans. The export is that 
of discarded or second-hand clothing 
and though the demand for “old 
clothes” is steadily growing the Bri- 
tish trade only now supplies those 
markets that are in the “Empire” 
part of the world. In all the other 
markets the American, who discards 
his. possessions, especially clothes, 
more rapidly than the British, is cap- 
turing this ever-growing export mar- 
ket. 


The “old clothes” business can- be 
divided into two parts. When a gar- 
ment is discarded while still wearable 
it.goes into the export drive. If it is 
so turned and mended as to be dis- 
carded for “rags” it goes into the 
domestic market as “wipers” in fac- 
tories and as ‘‘shoddy” in the mills. 
And because the British housewife 
tends to be thrifty and the British 
male tends to be quite reluctant when 
it comes to parting with his worn, but 
comfortable, jacket and his baggy 
tweeds. too. little goes into. the export 
side of the “old clothes” business. 
What was so commendable a few 
years ago is now rather a handicap. 


Despite this handicap, however, 
Britain exported over 30,000,000 dis- 
carded clothes last year. Where do 
they go and who buys them? The 
eastern countries are the big market 
for the cast-off suits and dresses of 
western people. In their desire to 
break away from the ‘old ways any 
article of western clothing will sell. 
The demand for them”is, as yet, 


~ One Basic Dough 


makes 


|B Dihsious. Bum, Sposa 


"See 


Needs no 
Refrigeration 


BASIC ONE-RISING 
~SPECIALTY DOUGH 


Measure into a large bow! 
1 cup lukewarm water e 
2 teaspoons granulated 
sugar 
and stir until sugar is dissolved. 


Sprinkle with contents of 
2 envelopes Fleischmann’s 
Active Dry Yeast 
- Let stand 10 minutes, THEN stir well; 
stir in 
1% cups lukewarm water 
_3 teaspoons salt 
. Stir in 
4 cups once-sifted bread 
flour 


Easy as 1-2-3 with 
new Active Dry Yeast 


Never did buns rise so light—so 
deliciously tender! And 3 table 
triumphs from the same dough! 
When you bake at home get 
perfect risings every time with 
Fleischmann’s Active Dry Yeast. 


and beat until batter is smooth and 
very elastic. ‘ 
Cream in a large bowl 

¥% cup butter or margarine 
Gradually blend in — 

3% cup fine granulated sugar 
Gradually beat in 


Add fo yeast mixture, about a third 
at a time, beating well after each 
addition, 


Mix in 


Divide soft dough into 3. bowls to 
finish as three specialties. 


greater than the supply. Civilian. 


clothes do not begin to supply the 
market and the firms that are in this 


field usually have long-term contracts’ 
with the Army, Navy, Air Force, Po-- 


lice and transport companies. Uni- 
forms, which are very popular in the 
export market and are the backbone 
of the business, are a steady source 
of supply since they are usually. re- 
newed every two years or so. 


Even in this market some items 
sell in one place and do not move at 
all, in another. Now-a-days. the 
fashionable North African woman 
will buy only dark colored ‘dresses. 
Once She wouldn’t have given them a 
second look. Dirndl skirts are a 
steady item, they always sell, with 
nothing smaller than a 38-hip ever 
going to Africa. High-necked dresses 
do not sell, now, to the women in 
West Africa though, unlike their 
North African sisters, ‘they still go 
for the. brightly colored ones, But 
they gladly pay more for the dress 
with a plunging neckline. Collars are 
out. And the princess line never was 
in, anywhere along the Equatorial 
line. 


The men are just as fussy about 
their purchase in western clothing. 
The uniforms, of any sort, always sell 
and in many cases are bought in bulk 
lots. They are often bought so by 
African chiefs who like to dress up 
their retinues or local police or 
armies in the smart. uniforms of 
western policemen and bus drivers. 
In North Africa, pyjamas, top and 
bottom, are the latest thing. A few 
years ago they. would buy only the 
trousers. The pyjama top just 
couldn’t be sold. -However, the dealer 


who was stuck with them didn’t have- 


to wait for the wheel of fashion to 
turn. He got’an ‘order from one of 
his African customers for uniforms. 
Several of them. All that the dealer 


3 well-beaten eggs 


3 cups more once-sifted 
bread flour 


1. Butterscotch Nut Buns Melt 3 
tablespoons butter or margarine in 8-inch 
square pans brush sides of pan with fat; mix 
in 1 tablespoon corn syrup, % cup. lightly- 
packed brown sugar and }4 cup broken wal- 
nuts or pecans. Combine in a shallow bowl 
Y% cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon and 
Ym teaspoon nutmeg. Cut out rounded 
spoonfuls of dough, coat with cinnamon 
mixture and place in pan; sprinkle with 
any remaining spiced sugar. Cover and let 
. rise until double in bulk. Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven, 375°, about 35 minutes. 


2. Cheese Pull-Aparts Line bottom of 
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had, just then, in enough numbers, 
were the trousers of the British Post 
Office uniform. No tops. No jackets 
at all to go with the trousers. But 
he still had those pyjama tops that 
hadn’t sold. The chief got a uniform 
for his men that knocked all the other 
chiefs right out of the fashion world. 


Rumpus Room Games 
by Jane Dale 
HERE are games which’ old and 

young may enjoy during the win- 
ter months or the holiday.season. If 
there is a room in the house set aside 
for indoor sport, all the better, be- 
cause space is needed if games are 
to be beneficial to all players. 


“PUSSY WANTS A CORNER” 
particularly requires a large room. 
Ten or fifteen players are placed at 
well determined points around the 
room. These points may be in the 
corners, beside a chimney, by a door 
oy in front of a piece of furniture, 
but each point should be ten or 
twelve feet apart. One player is 
“IT.” She goes to the nearest player 
and says, “Pussy wants a corner.” 
That player says, ‘Next door neigh- 
bor.” So she goes to the next player, 
clockwise. While she is going to 
another player to ask the same ques- 
tion players in other parts of the 
room try to exchange corners. She 
tries to get into one’of these corners 
while the: owner is running between 
corners, If she gets in the displaced 
player is “IT.” Then she starts over 
again with “Pussy wants a corner”. 
This game helps mix a group thor- 
oughly. © : 

“MAY I?” is another game whic 
requires elbow .room..-.. . 


One player is.chosen “IT” the oth- 
ers line themselves against the farth- 
est wall from the “IT”. She may. sit 


3. 


or stand. She calls the first player 
by name, “Mary, you take 2 steps 
forward.” Mary must say, ‘May I?” 
before she makes a move. If she 
moves first she misses her turn. The 
next in line may be told to take 3 
small steps forward. Again she must 
say “May I?” And so down the line. 
The object is to see who reaches “IT” 
first. If no partiality is shown on the 
part of “IT” this game is lots of fun. 


ne nn ence 


A small extension curtain rod is 
just the thing to brace a tall-Zrow- 
ing house plant. The rod can be 
pulled out as the plant grows. 

* * Ld 

Costume jewelry that discolors the 
skin may simply need a good brush- 
ing with soapy water. Then rinse 
-and dry thoroughly and coat with 
colorless nail polish. 

* La * 

Vegetables will stay crisp many 
days longer if placed wet in a poly- 
thene bag and stored in the refriger- 
ator. If you have to keep them too 
long and they wilt, you can freshen 
them in a basin of cold water which 
contains a tablespoon of vinegar or 
lemon juice. 

* * * 

DDT dust blown into cracks along - 
baseboard, mouldings, and around 
built-in kitchen cupboards will elim- 
inate unwelcome tenants such as sil- 
verfish,' ants, cockroaches and other 
household _ insects. ) 

* * «© 


Add a dash of color to any room 
with a gaily painted lampshade. Coat 
the inside of any heavy paper or 
cardboard shade with aluminum 


“paint. Then paint the outside any 


color you like. The aluminum will re- 
flect the light inside the shade and 
will prevent light shining through the 
-brush marks on the outside. 


a greased. 8-inch square pan with greased 
waxed paper. Cut half of dough into rounded 
spoonfuls; place in pan; sprinkle with 
2. cups shredded cheese. Spoon remaining 
halfof dough on top; grease tops. Cover and 
let rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven, 375°, about 35 minutes. 


Seed Buns Cut out rounded spoon- , 


fuls of dough and drop into greased muffin; 
pans— each spoonful should about half fill a 
pan. Brush with melted butter or margarine; 
sprinkle with poppy seeds, Cover and let 
rise until doubled in bulk. Bake in moder- 
ately hot oven, 375°, 20 to 25 minutes. 
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by Jane. Havens eee 
AUNT Jane Milan, of Brooks, Al- 
berta, sister of the late Sam 
Howe, well-known Southern “Alberta 
rancher, can tell many an interesting 
story of ox-team days. She comes of 

&@ covered wagon family. Her father, 
Samuel Howe, came from England 
at the age of 20, lured by stories of 
the amazing opportunities to be 
found in the state of Utah. A large 
number of people decided to:try their 
_ luck in the new country and were 

brought out by a Utah organization. .- 
From .England to Iowa the trip 
progressed favorably, but. when the 
new settlers arrived at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, they found destiny 
awaiting them — for all of them a 
cruel destiny and for many the end 
of the trail. From Council Bluffs the 
trip had to be resumed by ox-team, 
There was room in the wagons for 
the women and children but for few 
of the men. The rest had to walk. 
They built themselves small, two- 


wheeled hand carts, with handles 2nd set out on foot, pulling the carts,| The expedition was poorly organiz- 
similar to a wheelbarrow. In these With each man between the handles ed in view ofthe terrible risks they 
: ran. It was already late November 


they piled their~ personal belongings @S 4 horse. 


What is it that makes one cup of coffee a taste sensation and another 
just an ordinary beverage? The answer is flavor . . . the rich, mellow, 
satisfying flavor of the world’s finest coffee beans. Coffee lovers 
throughout Western Canada have found the coffee flavor they enjoy 
best in delicious Nabob coffee: How about treating yourself to the 
best coffee you ever tasted? Get Nabob coffee next time you shop. 


To make 
good coffee... 
start with 
good coffee, 
start with 


NABOB 


Covered Wagon Family 


Aunt Jane Milan and 100-year-old quilt. 


and snow..covered the ground. The - 
distance was great and was a terrible 
ordeal for men and beasts, who grad- 
ually grew weaker as the strain of 
meager rations and bitter winter 
weather sapped their endurance. A 
few miles a day were often all that 
could be covered. 

Bands of hostile Indians were a 
constant source of terror. When the 
warriors were sighted the pioneers 
placed their wagons in circle with 
their belongings in the center. The 
men shot at their enemies from the 
shelter of the wagons. Luckily they 
never encountered a large number of 
Indians and the peiadehinise = soon 
ended. 

The oxen plodded on, the men plod- 
ding ‘wearily beside them, pulling 
their little carts. Snow continued to 
fall and the land of promise turned 
into a boundless waste of :desolation. 
Food supplies dwindled alarmingly. 
Game. became more and more scarce. 
If one of the oxen died the travellers 
ate it. At night.the exhausted men 
lay on the ground in their sleeping 
bags too weary to move. In the 
morning the guards would kick the 
little drifts of snow into action. It 
there was no response the dwindling 
cavalcade moved slowly-on and left 
them where they. lay. ‘ 

Two hundred miles east of Salt 
Lake«City the pioneers were met by 
a rescue party. They were just in 
time. More than half the’ travellers 
had perished from exposure and star- 
vation. For days they had been liv- 
ing on flour and water mixed togeth- 
er and baked, After they arrived at 
their destination several died from 
over-eating. They were a sorry-look- 
ing lot and had survived by sheer 
dogged. determination and the will to 
live. 


Moved to Montana 


Aunt Jane’s father settled on land 
in Utah and married a young woman 
who had also crossed the plains by 
covered wagon. They raised-a family 
of. eight children. When little. Jane 
was five years-old her. mother. and 
father again set out by covered wag- 
on for .Montana where they home- 
steaded at Willow Creek. The plains 
were covered with buffalo and Aunt 
Jane recalls hearing her mother: say 
their wagon was held up for half a 
day to-allow the shaggy herd to pass. 


Buffalo trails to follow, buffalo 
chips for fuel, buffalo hides for 
warmth and.clothing and buffalo 
flesh for food — small wonder that 
Aunt Jane considers the ruthless 
slaughter of these animals one of the 
greatest tragedies. the Seu oe 
had to endure. 


While crossing the prairies» her 
mother began making blocks for a 
quilt which is now one of Aunt Jane’s 
most prized possessions. Feather- 
stitching, as dainty as its name, out- 
lines each lovely silk, satin and vel- 
vet block. In embroidery, fragile 
fans and birds, gossamer-fine butter- 
flies and spider-webs, cling to the 
vivid colors for all the world as if 
they were made of dreams, as ee 
no doubt were. 


Today a pioneer’s daughter fondly 
recalls those dreams as she sees a 
block made from her mother’s wed- 
ding dress, still lustrous and beauti- 
ful, her sister’s pinafore, memory of 
school days, her own little dresses, 
silent story-tellers of prairie picnics, 
Christmas’ concerts and first love. 
Through the years the quilt grew. 
One block recalls her. sister’s wed- 
ding. In the quilt Aunt Jane has a 
rich storehouse of memory and a 
priceless.relic of covered-wagon days. 


“Pioneer Days At Bonnie Glen © 


(Mrs. E. A. Smith, Millet, Alta. 
on September 11th, 1952.) 


M* husband, John Smith and I de- 
cided to homestead west of Mil- 
let, so in 1903, he went out to choose 
a quarter-section. Now, in 1952, it is 
described as the quarter directly west 
of the parcel of land on which the 
first “Bonnie Glen Oil Well’ was 
drilled. The owner, now living in 
' Barrie, Ontario, is Morgan T. Orrock. 

Another trip was necessary to pro- 
cure some lumber from Charlie 


ee Bright’s saw mill to erect a small 


shack to serve as a shelter while we 

built a log house. During that time, 

we left most of our furniture in Mil- 

let, taking with us merely what we 
- could not get along without. 


We kept our team of-horses teth- 
ered, and as mosquitoes were very 
troublesome, we often made smudges. 
One morning, we found only one 
horse tethered, and the burned re- 
‘mains of the rope which held the 
other. This meant that we must trav- 
el back toward Millet in search of 
the wandering horse. We secured the 
help of Mr. Sears, a neighbor four 
miles distant, who came with his ox- 
en yoked to his wagon. This little 
man with the flowing grey hair seem- 
ed possessed.of an air that we. had 
nothing further to fear, and we meek- 

_ly fastened our wagon on behind his 
wagon. My husband threw in the 
harness and tied the tether so that 
our remaining horse brought up the 
‘rear. From my vantage point in the 
spring: seat of our wagon, I viewed 
the sight with the air of an experi- 
enced pioneer. There was this walk- 
ing cartoon, this little ‘‘old man from 
the mountains,” heading the proces- 
sion, sometimes leading his oxen, 
sometimes goading them from behind, 
but ever hanging onto the big ‘stick 
he always carried. 


Miles meant less than our mental 
- attitude to endure, so after some 


hours, we arrived at that section of 
““the road known as the “Elder Farm”. 


- Mr. and Mrs. Elder and family were 
~}. very hospitable people, and we ex- 

-perienced the pleasure of being told 
by them that our horse was safely 
tied in their barn. This fact seemea 
to wholly justify Mr. Sear’s faith, so 
‘after a refreshing ‘dinner, we were 
encouraged to continue the journey 
to town to bring back some lumber 
“and necessities. The fact that we 
were now able to drive our own team, 
improved the. situation somewhat, 
and we arrived in Millet about dusk. 
We were entertained by Chas. Grant 
for three days and two nights. The 
downpour of rain decided that length 
of time. Not wishing to impose our 
presence further, although the weath- 
er did not look at all promising, on 
the third morning, we decided to try 
getting home. Our wagon went 
ahead, loaded with food. products and 
some furniture, topped not only by 


Officers of Alberta Swine Association. Bottom, I. to r.: R. N. Ralph, of 
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Stavely, President; W. Hudson, of Kathryn. Top, I. to r.: Don Webster, of 


Airdrie; T. Gibson, of Sylvan Lake. 


ourselves, but also a guest, Miss 
Annie Stewart, who was coming to 
be with us for six months. Mr. Sears 
came behind; loaded with. requisites 
such as lumber, nails, windows, etc. 


We found the trails very muddy 
and bridges over the creeks all swept 
away. The small streams were fora- 
ed, but sometimes water. came into 
our wagon box and covered our sugar 
and flour. There was one large creek 
running through the farm of A. L. 
Dickens with nothing to cross on ex- 
cept the stringers. The men succeed- 
ed in getting the horses and oxen, and 
our newly acquired cow, to swim 
across, then by use of chains to leng- 
then the wagon tongues the horses 
gallantly pulled the loads over on the 
stringers. Needless to say, Miss Stew- 
art and myself, did not enjoy this 
part of the ride. Travelling on until 
nightfall, we pitched our tent, but re- 
sumed our journey at dawn, and 
reached Bonnie Glen. about noon. 
The surroundings were rather crude, 
but we were glad to be home. 


Work was the order of the day, so 
when we got a bit more comfortable, 
we began to try to do some Commun- 
ity work. We had, five objectives in 
view: A Post Office, a Church, 
a school, a creamery, and the moving 
of the trail from the summit to the 
foot of the hill. 


We were successful in the achieve- 
ment of our objectives, but not with- 


Indian Treaties gave Canada above lands. - 


out quite a bit of trouble, and some 
unpleasantness. 


The name ‘‘Bonnie Glen” was given 
to each of these, because there was a 
beautiful spot on our quarter section 
of land which in Gaelic would be 
called a glen, and we were respon- 
sible for the name. But just as all 
things must have’ a beginning, they 
must also have an end, and our chil- 
dren reached the age when they must 
attend High School. Hence, we left 


and British Columbia, 
low rate. - 


money.” 


Application Form :— 


POST OFFICE 


PROVINCE 
Le 


The Best Bargain— 
FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


SPECIAL LOW RATES TO FARM SUBSCRIBERS 


, 10 Years for $1.00 


This special farm rate applies only in Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta 
All others $1.00 per year. 


Subscribers can help by telling their neighbors about this exceptionally 


One subscriber writes: “The Crossword Puzzle alone is worth the 


Send cheque, postal note, or money order to: 


THE FARM & RANCH REVIEW 


Graphic Arts Building, 
Calgary, Alberta 


all the things we had labored for and 
achieved — for others. 
(Signed) Mrs. E. A. Smith, 
Millet, Alberta. 


(Mrs. Smith died in March, last, at 
the age of 86. She was a teacher 
for many years in. Edmonton, 1902, 
and other places, Hardisty and Millet 
and out of town schools.) 

th 


This inn must go back to ancient 
days, said the diner, a Westerner east 
for the first time. ‘It’s very old, sir,” 
said the proprietor, “‘would you like te 
hear some.of the stories connected 
with the place?” 

“I would, indeed,” said the visitor, 
“tell me the legend of that curious old 
mince pie the waiter just brought in.” 


Radio Equipment 
Surplus 


Modulator Power Supply, 28-Volt 
Input, 250, 425, 550, 1050 Output. 


Power Supply, 12-Volt Input, Out- 
put 1200 Volts. 


Power Supply, Input 18 Volts, 12 
Amps. Output. (7.2 Volts, 13 
Amps.) (225 Volts, 0-11 Amps.) 


Three items above priced at 


$5.00 Each 


Shipped Collect. 


12” P.M. 


Speakers, $ 
Wooden Case, each . 00 


# 110-Volt, 60 cycle, 
300 Watt, Lighting 
Plant. New 


Pioneer Surplus Stores 


16-1947 234-7th Ave. E., CALGARY 


Please Mark: 
NEW [J or RENEWAL) | 
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At. the end of 1955 the total in- 
stalled capacity of Canadian hydro- 
electric plants was 17,531,536 horse- 
power. 

* * * 


The history of the peach is complex. 
It has been known in China as long 
ago as 2000 B.C. 


SCIENCE SHRINKS PILES 
NEW WAY 
WITHOUT SURGERY 


Finds Healing Substance That Does Both 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


For the first time science has found 
a new healing substance with the 
astonishing ability to shrink hemor- 
rhoids and to relieve pain. Thousands 
have been relieved—without resort 
to surgery. 

In case after case, while gently 
relieving pain, actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that sufferers made 
astonishing statements like ‘Piles 
have ceased to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing 
substance (Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of 
a famous scientific institute. 

Now you can get this new healing 
substance in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H*. Ask 


for it at ali drug stores. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 
Trade Mark Reg. 


Amazingly 


Ranch Review 


Federation Protests 
Ship Restrictions 


CHANGE in the law to bar Bri- 

tish shipping and British-built 
ships from the coasting trade would 
be an unnecessary protection to the 
Canadian shipping and ship-building 
industry, and would rob the Canadian 
economy of much of the benefit which 
they can hope to gain from the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture told the 
Royal Commission on Coasting Trade. 


The Federation’s submission was 
made in Toronto by Dr. E. C, Hope, 
Federation Economist. Restriction of 
the coasting trade to Canadian-owned 
and Canadian-built ships is being pro- 
posed by Canadian shipbuilders, some 
Canadian shipowners (but not by 
others), and by a number of other in- 
terests. The issue has taken on in- 
creased importance with the develop- 
ment of the Seaway, which will give 
much larger ships access to the Great 
Lakes. Coasting trade includes ship- 
ping from one Canadian port to an- 
other. 


The C.F.A. brief states in its con- 
cluding section that “One of the great 
natural economic advantages of Can- 
ada is this fresh water traffic artery 
of more than 2,000 miles from which 


Whether you travel by Greyhound’s fast, frequent regular schedules, or 
whether you charter a Greyhound Bus for your group, you'll enjoy 


the low-cost luxury of Greyhound 


travel. Greyhound buses are com- 


fortable and well heated. Greyhound’s low fares fit all budgets ! 
LOW ROUND-TRIP FARES FROM: 


TO: 
Vancouver 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
Calgary 
Winnipeg 
Toronto 
New York 


Winnipeg 


69.40 
75.35 
40.25 


47.20 
62.50 


Regina 


$53.50 $50.40 $49.25 $32.40 $38.35 
69.40 
15.35 
23.95 
17.95 
56.55 
70.95 


Saskatoon Calgary Edmonton 


64.80 
72.55 

9.65 
40.25 
76.60 
91.65 


69.40 
75.35 
20.20 
23.80 
64.45 
78.85 


55.20 
62.95 


40.25 
76.60 
91.65 


BARGAIN EXCURSIONS! : 


ENQUIRE ABOUT GREYHOUND’S LOW- 


VISIT BANFF 
WINTER 
CARNIVAL 

FEB. 23rd - 26th 


14th, 


“a “4a 


GRE 


yor For complete information and colorful fold- 
contact 
“Agent or Independent Travel Bureau. 


YHOUND 


COST EXCURSIONS — GOOD GOING FEB. 
15th 
FEBRUARY 25th. GOOD GOING MARCH 
27th, 28th, 29th. RETURN LIMIT APRIL 19th. 


and 16th, RETURN LIMIT 


your local GREYHOUND 


Toakys BEST BEF ro FRAVEL ~ 


we are now at last attempting to 
realize the full benefits ... It would 
be a national tragedy if these full 
benefits were not realized because of 
a needless attempt to stimulate Can- 
ada’s ship-building industry, an dto 
provide a protected area of operation 
for Canada’s coasting fleet.” 


The proposed restrictions, the 
Federation brief submitted, would : 


1. Mean higher freight charges 
than those which can be expected if 
the Seaway opens without new re- 
strictidbns on coasting trade. 


2, Deprive the British of. an im- 
portant source of Canadian dollars, 
thus hurting Canada’s export trade 
and in the case of agriculture reduc- 
ing the farmers’ returns for their pro- 
ducts as well as restricting their ex- 
port markets. Grain producers have 
a particularly big stake in this ques- 
tion, but all farmers in Canada are 
affected. 

3. Hinder the new economic de- 
velopment which the Seaway is meant 
to stimulate. 

A main argument for the proposed 
restrictions is the need for a strong 
shipping and ship-building industry 
for national defence reasons. The 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
maintains in its brief that no new 
protection is required to ensure a ship- 
building industry of considerably 
greater size than the 7,000-man in- 
dustry which hag been recommended 
by the Canadian Maritime Commis- 
sion as an essential nucleus from a 
defence point of view. 


A further Federation argument is 
that the age pattern of the existing 
Canadian coasting fleet is such that 
to restrict the coasting trade to Ca- 
nadian-built ships would cause a tem- 
porary boom in the ship-building in- 
dustry that would be followed by a 
severe slump. The Federation argues 
that this is not sound economic plan- 
ning, and would end by hurting the 
workers in this industry more than 
it would help them. 


Produce More Honey 


HONEY producers make up one 

farm group which is experien- 
cing no difficulty in marketing its 
product, nor is it likely to for some 
time, S. E. Bland, Saskatchewan api- 
arist, says. Beekeeping specialists 
see Canada as fast becoming a honey 
importing country so present favor- 
able marketing conditions are expec- 
ted to continue. 


In the first six months of 1955, 
Canada imported 1,225,319 pounds of 
honey, while exports during this peri- 
od amounted to a mere 125,806 lbs., 
he said. Many Saskatchewan farms 
could ‘easily handle several colonies 
of bees, an enterprise which would 
bolster the annual income with a 
small investment in time and money, 
said Mr. Bland. The average income 
on Saskatchewan farms is estimated 
at approximately $2,500, and any 
farmer who would go to the trouble 
of keeping 25 colonies of bees could 
quite easily increase these earnings 
to about $3,000, he considered. 

Canadians are relatively heavy 
consumers of honey, but if trends in 
beekeeping continue, honey will soon 
be a luxury item rather than a staple 
food in our diets, said Mr. Bland. 


Farm Accident Policy 


Accidents are so prevalent on 
farms that accident insurance rates 
are high. 

The Alberta Motor Association, 
however, is offering a farm accident 
policy at a very low rate to its farm- 
er members. Details are given in an 
advertisement in this issue. 


The A.M.A. is a responsible organ- 
ization directed by public-spirited 
citizens, who give their services with~- 
out pay for the good of the motoring 
public, - a 

Many Alberta farmers are mem- 
bers. This offer is only for such 
Alberta members. 

This new A.M.A. farm accident 
policy is recommended. 


Measuring Hay 


Mrs. Vera Gillespie, of Dewinton, 
gives the following method of hay 
measurement, which is known as the 
“Burns Rule” and has been in use 
since 1885 in Alberta: 

Stack size 14’ x 41‘ x 27’. 

Add width to overthrow 14’ x 27' 
— 41’. 

Divide by 4 and square — 100’ 
approx. ° 

Multiply by length, 100’ x 41’, and 
divide by 512, or 345 or 422 as deemed 
fit. 

100’ x 41’ divided by 512 gives 
about 8 tons. 

The method outlined in the last 
issue of Farm & Ranch Review would 
give 10 tons. 


Clean Seed Is a Must 


A daring young salesman of Leeds 

Rashly swallowed six packets of 
seeds. 

In a month — silly ass; 

He was covered with grass 

And he couldn’t sit down for the 
weeds. 


Efficient Egg Production 


THE average poultryman, using a 
commercial concentrate, has his 
choice of cereal grains to incorporate 
into the final mix. Although more 
than one grain should be used, the 
proportions can be varied. The re- 
sults of laying tests recently com- 
pleted at the Experimental Farm, 
Brandon, show that egg production 
was similar for birds receiving 900, 
825 and 750 calories of energy per 
pound of ration. However, feed con- 
sumption per hundred birds per day 
was 26, 27 and 28 pounds respective- 
ly, an increase of one pound for each 
reduction in energy of 75 calories. 


To meet energy requirements, birds 
will consume greater quantities of 
low energy feeds than high energy 
feeds. Therefore,the choice of cereal 
grains will depend on their cost in 
relation to their energy content, 
which is 102, 81 and-.76 calories per 
pound for wheat, barley -and oats 
respectively. One bushel of wheat, 
weighing 60 pounds ,will contribute 
6,120 calories to a ration. To yield 
an equivalent amount of energy, 80.5 
pounds of oats or 75.5 pounds of bar- 
ley would have to be added. If 
wheat is worth $1.40 a bushel, oats 
would have to be worth less than 60 
cents and barley 88 cents to rank 
with wheat as economical sources of 
energy. 


Ne Ene 


The Brandon Experimental Farm 
suggests that Manitoba farmers 
should return to a more diversified 
program of production such as is af- 
forded by an eight year rotation 
which provides for an _ increased 
acreage under grass and forage, and 
for livestock to provide a means of 
converting these crops to cash. 

* * * 


Accordion-type folding doors intro- 
duced a few years ago, looked like a 
practical answer to the problem of 
saving space in small homes and 
apartments. But new fabric patterns 
and lovely colors. also made them a 
joy to the home decorator. 


Royal Commission On 6. C. Milk 
by P. W. Luce 


TH milk industry in British Col- 
umbia has been the subject of a 
most comprehensive survey by a8 
Royal Commission presided over by 
Chief Justice J. V. Clyne, who de- 
voted fourteen months to the task. 
His report is neatly divided into sec- 
tions, and contains no less than 120,- 
000 words. 

The report has a few things to 
commend and many more to con- 
demn. The important suggestions ad- 
vanced are comparatively few in 
number. 

Taken as a whole, the report is far 
from cheerful reading for British 
Columbia farmers, particularly those 
who live in the Fraser Valley, which 
produces the milk supply for New 
Westminster, Vancouver, North Van- 
couver, and West Vancouver. 


Mr. Justice Clyne does not mince 
words. He described some of the 
dairy farms as “indescribably filthy 
— deplorable —- shocking — disgust- 
ing’', and adds that he saw conditions 
he had not expected to find anywhere 
in the civilized world, let alone in 
British Columbia. 

Cows that looked like scarecrows 
were housed in filthy barns where 
manure was left where it was dropp- 
ed. Milk was left unscreened, and 
milk cans were left uncapped. 

Milk was delivered from cows suf- 
fering from brucellosis, which could 
cause undulant fever. 


Inspection Mr. Clyne found to be 
hopelessly inefficient, largely because 
of the small staff. Of 7,000 dairy 
farms in the Fraser Valley only 710 
had been inspected for grade in 1954, 
and of 3,511 qualified farms on 17 
were graded “A”. The vast majority, 
2,764, were graded “B”, and 21 were 
down to the “C” category. Nearly 
500 farms had not been inspected for 
from five to ten years. One dairy 
farm, which had been selling milk for 
44 years, had never been inspected. 

About 25% of the dairy farms have 
never been graded, but these are not 
necessarily in a bad condition. 


Mr. Clyne recommends province- 
wide pasteurization. He makes it 
clear that this merely assures cleanli- 
ness, and does not necessarily prevent 
disease. He also asks for the prohi- 
bition of shipments from farms where 
rigid sanitary standards are not main- 
tained. 


The commissioner asks for the con- 
tinued control of producer costs, but 
would not restore the cousumer con- 
trols, which were established during 
the war and abandoned in October, 
1953. 

A suggestion is made that the fluid 
milk market be divided prod rata 
among all producers, but this will 

calways be difficult to enforce. Two 
factions have been at loggerheads 
over this for 35 years, both striving 
for this better-paying part of the 
milk business. Of these, the Fraser 
Valley Milk Producers’ Association 
has a membership of 3,167; the other 
producers belong to the Independent 
Milk Shippers’ Association, or are 
out-and-out independents. 


‘The FVMP Association produces 
10% of the milk, but only 49% goes 
tuto the fluid market. The rest goes 
iqato cream, whipping cream, ice 
cream, and manufactured by-prod- 
usts. 

Most of the Independents’ milk is 
scid on the fluid market. 

Mr. Clyne asks that the payment 
of minimum prices to producers be 
enforced, a condition that has been 
widely ignored in the past. There is 
a surplus of milk on the mainland, 
and the farmers have been willing to 


sell their surplus for whatever they 
could get. : 

On Vancouver Island there is no 
surplus. There is a shortage. Two 
Vancouver distributors have been try- 
ing for months to send milk to Vic- 
toria, but have been debarred. Mr. 
Clyne asks that these restrictions be 
removed. This will please Victoria 
consumers, who now pay 26 cents a 
quart, as against 20 cents in Van- 
couver. Milk from the mainland 
would mean a drop of three or four 
cents a quart. 


Agriculture Minister Kenneth Kier- 
nan has stated that the commissiion- 
er’s recommendations will be enforc- 
ed as much and as soon as possible. 
He has given it as his opinion that 
price control benefitted neither the 
producer nor the consumer, and that 
the Milk Board price of $5.03 per 
hundredweight for 3.5 butterfat milk 
has probably been subsidizing many 
inefficient farmers. 


There are too many milk distribu- 
tors in Vancouver. The most effici- 
ent one is operating at 90% capacity, 
and the weakest at 24% of capacity. 
Of five distributors who revealed 
their financial standing, three made 
profits of 5.5%, 3.77%, and 23% on 
their investment, and the other two 
made losses of 3.86% and 17.15%. 


British Columbia has the lowest 
milk consumption of any province in 
Canada, only .66 of a pint. In Van- 
couver it is 52 of a pint, which is 
only one-third of the quantity nutri- 
tionists claim an adolescent should 
drink. 


Dairy farm laborers are paid $70 
or more above the wage paid to sim- 
ilar labor elsewhere in Canada. 


Curling Fever 


Curling fever’s struck our land; 
It’s got our men quite out of hand, 
And now at night away they roam. 
And. quite forget they have a home. 


Away at night our husbands go; 

They line the ice-sheets, row on row, 

And leave us home with “kids” and 
cows, 

I'll bet there’s going to be some rows. 


They take their broom, and off they 
hike. 

It doesn’t matter if we like, 

And straggie home in early morn’ 

To feed us all a bit more corn 


Oh how this curling game's a “dilly” 

(All that work, to me, looks silly) 

Why can’t they sweep the kitchen 
floor ? 

I’m sure we all would 
more. 


love them 


We hear of hack and house and 
broom; 

And how they make those old rocks 
zoom! 

Right down the ice they whirl 


- With an inturn or an outurn curl, 


But gosh! it sounds like lots of fun. 
I think, myself, I’d like to try it. 
So when you go to town this week, 
Find me a broom and buy it. 


Mary R. Armstrong. 
Box 171, Cochrane ,Alta. 


Editor’s Note: 
does not accept contributions of 
poems, but the above proved so timely 
that an exception to the rule is being 
made.— Ed. 


Se aa cnet anh oe aed 


During the first eleven months of 
1955 6,403 auto drivers in Manitoba 
had their licenses suspended for vari- 
ous infractions of the Motor Vehicles 
act. R. B. Baillie, commissioner of 
Motor Vehicles says the province is 
closing down on poor drivers. 


— This publication 
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Insecticides such as 2-WD and mal- 
athion are dangerous to health and 
farmers should be careful while 
using them in sprays. Dr. Farstad, 
head of the field crop insect section 
at the Lethbridge Science Service la- 
boratory relates how a farmer got 
violently ill when the insecticide spray 


wag blown back on him. Insecticides 

should be kept in the ortginal con- 

tainer and out | of reach of children. 

° 

A man who has two vives, of course, 
Is always called a bigamist, 

But when he has some three or four 
I guess he is a pigamist. 


Proof From Western Farmers that 


‘MERGAMMAC 


Pe tie ee 


oo” 
eo” 
¢ 
| 


KILLS 
WIREWORMS 
% 


«|S ECONOMICAL 
Yen m9 USE 


CONTROLS SEED." 
BORNE DISEASES * 


INCREASES 
YIELDS | go? 


0a oe ca em en ws nn 


“My soil is the loamy type and ts 
highly susceptible to wireworms, 
For many years | lost a lot of my crop 
to wireworms. Then I tried ‘Mer- 
gamma’ C. It was the answer to 
my problem! Anyone farming soil 
similar to mine is foolish not to use it.” 


J. B. MURRAY, GRIMSHAW, ALTA. 


“We wouldn’t think of planting 
wheat without treating it with 
‘Mergamma’ C. We always had 
good yields and didn’t intend to use 
it, but were told we should treat 50 
acres just to test ‘Mergamma’ C, 
as that was the only way to find out 
if wireworms were in the soil. Did 
we get a surprise! ‘Mergamma’ C 
increased our yield by 15 bushels 


er acre.” 
AACOB HOFER, Fort Macleod, Alta. 


““Mergamma’ C has certainly 
paid off for me. It has consistently 
given yield increases of from 8 to 
10 bushels per acre—-about a 30% 
increase. It is easy to use, rela- 
tively dust-free and has good 
adherence qualities.’ 


NICK ORTMAN, WEYBURN, SASK. 


“I never received so much from 
any investment as I did for the small 
amount it cost me to treat my seed 
with ‘Mergamma’ C." 

L. VANDERGRAFT, 
DAWSON CREEK, B.C. 


“Ever since I started using ‘Mer- 
gamma’ C my crop yield has been 
on the increase. 


JAS. HARDIE, OYEN, ALTA. 


‘MERGAMMA' C is a proven seed dressing, as 
these letters testify. The only, sure way to find out if 


there are wireworms in 
on part of your field. 


your soil is to use ‘Mergamma’ ‘ 
hen you'll see the difference . 


and will welcome the increased yield. 


COMPANION SEED DRESSINGS 


9 for wireworms 
only. 


‘ABO 


‘AGROX’C 


for seed-borne 
diseases only. 


Order from your local dealer — Now! 


CHIPMAN CHEMICALS 


LIMITE O 


Leaders in the Field of Crop Protection 
Winnipeg - Saskatoon - Edmonton - Montreal - Toronto - Hamilton 


FARM REPAIRS OR ALTERATIONS ? 


Come in and talk it over with your BNS manager. 


The BANK of 
NOVA SCOTIA 


e Your Partner in Helping Canada Grow 


ball team 

‘7 Cupid 

11 The entire 
person (pI.) 

15 To give 

21 Purify 

22 Muck 

23 Streaky 

24 A wild 
donkey 

25 A beverage 
(pl.) 

26 Sun God 

28 Many 


"30 1,100 (roman 
numerals) 
31 A sudden 


pain 


32 Vehicle 

33 To carol 

35 Indo-malay- 
an trees 


36 Drunkards 

38 River (sp.) 

39 Prefix: aut 

40 Freshets 

42 Parcel of 
land 


43 Bends over 
45 Part of 
bible (ab.) 


46 Small plug 
47 A game of: 
cards 


50 Lonely 

52 Depends 

54 Combining 
form mean- 
ing health 

55 Vehicles 

57 Wooden 


shoes 


60 Kilns 

61 Large So. 
American 
bird 

63 Makes lace 
edging 

65 The ameri- 
con black 
snake 


66 Dregs 
67 Brusque 
68 Bird’s beak 


70 Hard fat 
about loins 
in beef 


| 1 Milwaukee 


HORIZONTAL 


72 The genus 
consisting 
of the 
burbots © 


73 A suffix 
forming 
adjectives 


74 To satisfy 


75 A turkish 
money of 
account 

77 Animal’s 
foot (pl.) 


" 79. Demure 


80 Bony 

82 Either 

83 A reviving 
(pl.) 

86 A headland 
87 Made be- 
lieve. 

89 Man's 
nickname 
90 Plotters 
94 That thing 
95 Progress 
99 A partner- 
ship in 
Hawaii 
100 To cut, in 
terms with 
snick 
101 A combin- 
ing form, in- 
dicating 
course of 
action 
103 A rasping 
implement 
104 To bring 
forth (Scot.) 


_ 105 An extra- . 


ordinary 
person 
(slang) 

107 Happy 

109 A writing - 
implement 

110 A heap 

111 A seaport 
in Brazil 

112 A medieval 
fabric of 
silk and 
gold (pl.) 

114 Frozen rain 

116 A tangle of 
thread (pl.) 

118 A cap 
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Crossword Puzzle — Solution, Page 47 


119 Enlarged a 
hole by 
cutting 
away 
material 

12} To strike 
with open 

. hand 

123 A sea in 
Russia 

124 To withdraw 

from 

125 Surgical 
thread 

127 Ventilating 
window 
above door 

129 Toward the 
center 

¥30 Compass 
point 

132 A fabric 
(pl.) 

134 A fabulous 
bird 

135 Metal net- 
ting 

137 Large far- 
western 
city (init.) 

139 A cover 

141 Every 

142 Moving 

144 A small 
glass con- 
tainer | 

145 A combin- 
ing form 
meaning 
three times 

146 A kind of 
cheese 

148 A note of 
scale 

149 Dutch East 
Indian 
island 

151 Sign mean- 
ing all> 
correct 

152 An airplane 

153 A kind of 

firecracker 

155 To satisfy 

156 To commend 

158 Naval 

officer 

160 inclinations 


161 The human body’ 


162 A fencing 
sword 
163 Distributed 


as in cards 


A 


1 To suppor? 

2 Fo loosen 

3 Southwest 
wind 

4 Force . 

5 Printer’s 
measure 
6 Continued 
stories 

7 Part of 
**to be’® 

8 Prefix 
meaning 

" wrong 

9 Native 
metallic 
compound 
(pl.) 

10 Strong re- 
actions 
11 Having no 
certain 
course 
12 Tibetan 

gazelles 
13 ‘‘Wise 
bird’’ 


14 Diminutive 


suffix of 
affection 
15 Physician 
(pl.) 
16 Upon 
17-A short 


steep 


18, A culture 
medium 

19 A So, Ameri- 
can timber 
tree 

20 A grain 
fungus 

27 Poker stake 

29 An epic 
poem 


30 A condition — 


of mind 
33 Secret 
agents - 
34 Earth god- 
_ dess 


36 Thorough- 
fare (abbr.) 

37 Medieval 
we apon 

40 Rotates 

41 Meager 

43 Rails 

44 A genus of 
dwarf fan 
palms 


VERTICAL 


46 To shower 
icy par- 
ticles 

48 A connec- 
tive 

49 A Burmese 
demon 

51 A style of 
ornamenta- 
tion 

52 A contest 
at birling 
logs 

53 Levels 

54 Painful 

56 Dull 
mentally 

58 Range of 
rocky 
mountains 

59 Secondary 
rays 

61 Hews 

62 Holds in 
check 

64 Line of 
juncture 

67 Creating 

69 Form of 
"to be’’ 

71 To prate 

74 To lather . 

75 A traveling 
minstrel in 
Tahiti 

76 The radish 
(F.) 

78 A. cudgel. 

81 The bitter 
vetch 

82 Worthless 
leaving 

84 A seine 

85 Girl’s name 

87 Hymn of 
praise (pl.) 

88 To catch 

90 Hindu 
robber ; 

91 A_measure 
of weight 

92 Female 
relatives 

93 Unit of 
electrical 
reluctance 
(pl.) 

95 Affects with 
pain 


96 Approached © 


97 Tended 
98 Growing out 


102. Self- 
existent 

103 To make full 

106 Branches of 
a tree 

108 Stupid 
persons 

110 Baby car- 
riages (eng.) 

111A kind of 
nut 

113 Bristles 

115 Armed 
conflict 

117 A negro peo 
ple in 
Nigeria 

118 A climbing 
species of 
pepper 

120 Foolish 
persons 

122A plant 

124 Moved 
furtively 

126 Precise ~ 

128 A short 
letter 


‘129 A combining 


form: wool 
130. Slum bered 
131 A. kind of 
duck 
133 New Eng- 
land state 
(init) Y 
136 106 (Roman 
numeral s) 
137 A kind of 
cloth ; 
138A leaf 
140A fruit 
142 Phillippine 
dwarf 
" negrito 
143. To harvest: 
145 The linden 
147 Human 
being 
149 Nickname of 
former 
president 
150 To petition’ 
152 A man's 
name 
154 Road 
(abbr.) 
155 Southern 
state (abbr.) 
157 Prefix: 
do wn 
159 A compass 
point 


Poultry Column 


(Saskatchewan Dept. of Agriculture) 


WHEN the breeding mash is fed, 

whole grain is required to go 
along with it, and is best fed morn- - 
ing and evening, in troughs. Usually 
about 12 to 14 pounds of whole grain 
is required for each 100 birds kept, 
with one-third or less given at the 
morning feeding. 


It is: very important that consump- 
tion of mash be maintained, and since 
overfeeding of grain is a common oc- 
curence among poultry producers, it 
is a good plan to never feed more: 
grain than mash. 


When feed consumption goes Aoviti 
noticeably, indicating a possible drop. 
in production, it is often possible to 
bring the birds out of the slump by 
feeding a warm moist mash once a’ 
day, preferably at noon, Feed what 
the birds will take in 15 or 20 min- 
utes, usually 4 or 5 pounds of mash’ 
with approximately 2 - 2% pounds 
of warm water (100-110 degrees) or 
milk, is sufficient for 100 birds. ‘The 
mash should be of a crumbly consis- 


» tency, not too damp, and it is well to 


remember that once a flock has been: - 
started on moist mash the practice: 
must be continued until spring’ at 
least. 


Some producers prefer iecliig a 
pellet form laying mash or one de- 
signed for supplementary feeding, at 
the rate of about 3 or 4 pounds each - 
day for 100 birds. Pellets can be 
sprinkled in the feed troughs or in 
the mash hoppers,: which makes for: 
a little less work than sap aede wet 
mash. 

Some fish oil may be fed to bolster’ : 
the bird’s vitamin A and D intake. 
One-half cup of fish oil per day. for 
every 100 birds can be given with the 


mash, mixed with the scratch grain . 


or fed in open containers. If oil con- 
tainers are kept in a warm place, the 
oil will be much easier to mix than if 
allowed to become cold and stiff. 


All poultry should be given a fresh. 
clean supply of ice-free water, or 
milk if available, at all times... A -box: 
of soluble grit or oyster. shell should 
also be handy to the birds, especially 
when they are confined. 


In breeding pens, small grain: con- 
tainers out of reach of the females’ 
but within reach of the males should’ 
be installed so as to supplement the 
diet and assist in maintaining nae 
body weight of the males. : 


- As a rule one male bird is enough 
to place with 12 or 15 females of the_ 
general purpose breeds, and 15 to 20 
females of lighter breeds such as leg- | 
horns. If interference or fighting 
takes place in the breeding pens, tem- 
porary petitions. can be erected, or 
“here specs” placed on the males, both 
of which will likely prove ‘helpful,. 


Slightly soiled-eggs may be cleaned 
with steel wool or a buffer, but wash- 
ing is not recommended as it removes 
nature’s sealing oil from the pores of. 
the shell. However, if eggs must he 
Washed, clean water slightly warmer; 
than the egg should be used. At no, 
time should dirty ‘or soiled eggs. be. 
shipped to the hatchery. ; 


ed 


A drop of 5 per cent in the United 
States farm income in 1956, as com- 
pared with 1955, is predicted by Prof.” 
J. Carroll. Bottom, well-known econ- 
omist with Purdue University, U.S.A. 


* * * 


Since April, 1953 the Alberta gov-: 
ernment. has extended a total of. 
$88,921,440 as loans to assist muni-° 
cipalities in local improvements and- 
construction. This has enabled cities, 
towns and villages to save more than - 


$2,000,000 a year in interest charges. 


Rae King, publisher of the Cam- 
rose (Alberta) Canadian has been 
visiting relatives at Burlington, On- 
tario. He writes they are in the poul- 
try producing business and-turn out 
a: minimum of fifty thousand broilers 
every eleven. weeks. They have a 
killing plant that has processed a 
million birds in the past eleven 
months.. They feed. oats and corn 
with minerals and vitamins added in 
scientific proportions for the meat 
fowl.. They get a 6-lb. bird in ten 
weeks. They have feeds now that can 
control. the color of the egg yolk, 
making them red, green or any other 
desired color. The Toronto-Hamilton 
area consumes 350,000 birds each 


week, 
* * * 


It happens that Rae King is a, 


friend of mine. He is a truthful man, 
otherwise I would be inclined to 
doubt his story about coloring the 
yolks of eggs. 

* *# #€ 


Some years ago I was attending a 
convention in the Royal York hotel 
in ‘Toronto, Charlie Comba, former 
supt. of Calgary’ S street railway sys- 
tem,* was explaining to a group of~ 


bug-eyed Torontonians how, at the: 


first Calgary Stampede, Mexican 
vaqueros bull-dogged steers. Charlie 
said they dropped on the steers from 
galloping horses, twisted the critters’ 
necks ‘until they fell flat.. Then the 
vaqueros bit into the steers’ upper 
lips: and thus held them down. 
* * Oe 

Some of the Toronto spectators ex- 
pressed mild doubt so Charlie referr- 
ed thém to me. I said: “Charlie, I’ 
go’ all ‘the way with you until you 
come to that ‘tooth hold’. I’ve got to 
be truthful.” So right there I lost a 
friend: Maybe, he was right at that! 


* * * 


A blizzard in Saskatchewan last 
December brought plenty of grief to 


Mrs. Geo. Thorson, a postal worker . 


at. Hastend, She set out for, the bank 
at the height of the storm with $2,000 


of post office money in $5 and $10°: 


bills. She had not gone very far when 
she’ was hit by the full-force of the 
storm, knocked flat, and shaken loose 
of the money parcel, which broke out 
so that the air was filled with $5 and 
$10 bills. Neighbors came to the res- 
cue and managed to gather up $1,500. 
Two days jater a vagrant $10 bill was 
found in a tree four blocks away. The 
$490 is scattered across Southern 
Saskatchewan. i 
Seo: sok oe 


‘One outstanding achievement of 
the Jubilee Year, now past and gone, 
was the compilation of. factual his- 
torical material by various commun- 
ities in Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
F. R. Beggs, of Wilkie, Sask.,: sent 
me a booklet published by the R. M. 
of Buffalo No. 409, of which he is 
secretary. This booklet contains an 
immense amount of historical and 
other information and is a credit to 
the people who produced it. 


Andrew Young, Ayrshire breeder 
and horticulturist, of Brooks, Alberta, 
sent me a copy of the Farm & Ranch 
Review dated Dec. 21, 1914. The then 
editor urged that Thanksgiving Day 
should be in November instead of 

- October, which time interfered with 
jharvesting . 


Hhe Xe 


‘In India the monkey business is a 

government monopoly. 
.* * * 

‘A brokerage house recently adver- 
tised: “Let us place your name on 
cur wailing list.” 

* * * e 

A young man gathering data for 
a university on the incomes of farm- 
ers found ‘his first prospect in a 
northern Saskatchewan settlement. 
Through the opening talk the farmer 
remained silent. When the list of 
questions reached the one on farm 
income he said: “‘Now son before you 
write on that piece of paper let me 
tell you one thing. Here us farmers 
don’t live on income. What we live 
on is lack of expense.” 

* * * 

The husband had imbibed to much 
and was late coming home. He 
paused in the kitchen and tied all the 
pots and pans he could find to a rope. 
He then proceeded upstairs dragging 
the rope behind him and muttering 
happily: “She’ll never hear me.with 
ail this racket.” ; 

* cd * 

;On a crowded Edmonton street ‘re- ° 

cently a policeman wheeling an aban- 


doned baby carriage towards the pol- {7 


ice station was startled to hear a 
small boy call out, “Hey, what’s the 
kid done?” 


* * # 


‘The girl of the house was begin-|. 


ning to fall for a young man room- 
ing there. 
her mother advised, “I’m willing 4 
bet he’s a married man.” 

“But mother, he swears he’s 
single.” 

“IT don’t care what he swears,” said 
the mother, ..““‘He acts married. Every 
time he pays me he turns his back 
to me when he opens his wallet.” ‘ 

* * co ° 4 

“What does this mean?’ howled a 
customer in a greasy spoon cafe, 
“there’s a cockroach in the bottom 
of my cup!” , 

“Listen, bud,” said the proprieter, 
“if you want your fortune told, go 
see a gypsy!” 

H * ££ & 

_The gum-chewing girl 

.And the cud-chewing. cow 

Are somewhat alike, 

Yet different somehow. 

.And what is the difference ?.- 

I think I know now — 

It’s the clear thoughtful look 

On the face of the cow. — 

* * * 

Look,” said the angry traveller to 
the small town hotel-keeper, ‘Don't}. 
you know that roller towels in hotels 
have been against the law for the 
last three years?” 

So what,” said the hotel-keeper, 
“that towel was up before the law 
was passed.” 

* * * 

“We.have everything on the menu 
today, said a waiter to a diner. 

“So I see,’’. said the diner, “how 
about a clean one?” 

* * * 

A very thin man met a very fat 
man. “From. the looks of you” said 
the fat man, ‘there might have been 
a famine.” 3 

“Yes,” said the thin man, “and 
from the looks -of you, you might 
have caused it.” ~ : 


“Stay away from. him,” | ' 
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3 Photo by Gordon Knight. 
Mary Elizabeth McKenzie, Estevan, Sask. 


CAN YOU USE 
$5000.22 ww CASH 


PLUS A 
NEW METEOR SEDAN? 


_ IF YOU CAN, AND WE THINK 
YOU CAN, 
JOIN IN THIS FASCINATING, 
“EXCITING NEW FIGURE 
\, PUZZLE CONTEST 


162 CASH AWARDS 


= D oe ae AMOUNTING 


$12, SOO. OO 


Fill la And Mail This Coupon TO-DAY- 
Canadian Hobby Craft Magaitne’ 


P.O. BOX 1113, LONDON, CANADA FRR-) 


WN ent nc.ac SEN ia webs isos ecsaaon on ckes cdlpad tna bevei Boe toate eccahsostapiabeed 


PABOGG oss Ss caicsccscusteccacnioseeconsssonscorses tosisstnsnestinsictp Steven oiaseeeatacakarcde 
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ALBERTA, 
POOL 


-ELEVATORS tre 


FARMER OWNED 
CO-OPERATIVE 


Within the space of a single generation Alberta grain producers 
have built up, in the Alberta Wheat Pool, a co-operative organization 
ewning 523 country elevators and two massive terminals, one at 
Vancouver and one at Port Arthur. 


The country elevators have a capacity of close to 38,000,000 bushels 
of grain and the terminalis, when the addition is completed at Van- 
couver, will have a capacity of 9,000,000 bushels. That will provide 
a total capacity of 47,000,000 bushels. 


All these structures, and other Pool property, are owned entirely 
by farmer members, and operated for their protection and benefit. 


The contribution of under $8,000,000 by the pioneer Pool members 
launched this vast effort. That money has since been paid back 
through earnings. Earnings have also enabled the system to be ex- 
panded to its present size. Member patrons have been paid many 
millions of dollars in patronage dividends. 


# It would probably cost $35,000,000 to replace the Alberta Wheat 
Pool elevator system at present day prices. So the enterprise, efforts 
and self-denial of the pioneer co-operators, together with their far- 
sightedness, has provided present-day members with a very valuable 
property for their use: 


These facts should impress the current generation of grain pro- 
ducers. They should be loyal to Alberta Pool -Elevators. E 


Loyalty in man is like the strength of steel in tall buildings. 
Loyalty in everyday life is important to the progress of human beings. 
Loyalty is the inspiration of accomplishment. Loyalty is true nobility. 
The loyal man ranks high in this world. 


With an understanding of what has been accomplished: for their 
benefit, and with a determination to build higher on the foundations 
laid by pioneer co-operators, the present generation of grain producers 
should loyally support the Alberta Wheat Pool in every possible way. 
They are trustees of a valuable and useful property of immense value. 
-Its destiny lies in their hands. : 


Wheat Pool Policies 


At the annual meeting delegates of 
the Alberta Wheat Pool advanc- 

ed the following policies in connection 

with the marketing of grain: 

These include: \ 


1. The maintenance and support of 
the Canadian Wheat Board as the 
marketing _ agency for Canadian 
grain. 

2. The inclusion of flax and rye in 
the operations of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

3. The renewal of the Internation- 
al Wheat Agreement. 

4. The establishment of a domestic 
price for wheat in line with the far- 
mers’ cost of production. 

5. The establishment of a food bank 
of not less than 250 million bushels 
of wheat to be purchased bythe fed- 
eral government from the Canadian 
Wheat Board and carried at the ex- 
pense of the government as an emer- 
gency reserve. 

6. The assuming of carrying char- 
ges by the federal government on any 
additional quantities of grain remain- 
ing unsold in the hands of the-Wheat 
Board at the end of each crop year. 


7. That the initial payment on 


wheat be again set at $1.40 per bush- - 


el for the 1956-57 crop. 


8. That the final wheat price for 
the’ present season be guaranteed by 


the federal government at not less | 


than the minimum of $1.55 per bush- 
el under the International Wheat 
Agreement. 

9. That agressive selling policies be 
continued in all countries, including 
those. behind the Iron Curtain, “be- 
lieving that it is in the best interests 
of the world that trade be carried on 
freely between all countries.” 


10. That, the prevailing freight tar- 
iff on grain under the Crow’s Nest 
Pass Agreement must not be dis- 
turbed. 


11. That the allocation of boxcars 
between elevators must be _ estab- 
lished on the basis of the preference 
of the grain producer. 


12. That the government shall offer 
some inducement to transfer cereal 
acreage to grass legumes or other 
soil-building crops. 


Delegates felt that advances on 
grain whether interest free or other- 
wise, was only an emergency meas- 
ure and would offer no solution to 
marketing problems. They believe 
that farmers who find it necessary 
to borrow should get as favorable in- 
terest rates as possible, but they did 
not ask that the Wheat Board become 
involved in the loaning business for 
fear of jeopardizing its usefulness as 
@ merchandising agency. 


Robert Kerns, of Wimborne, 
winter snows. 


Cause of Butter Surplus 
Roy C. Marler, President of Alberta 

Federation of -Agriculture 
1 IS generally believed by Cana- 

dian citizens that our butter sur- 
plus has accumulated as a result of 
increased production, stimulated. by 
the price support of 58 cents a pound 
butter fat. This is not true, Our but- 
ter production has declined from 
370,000,000 pounds in 1948 to 334,-. 
000,000 pounds in. 1954, a reduction 
of 36,000,000 pounds (figures for 
1955 not yet available — they may 
show a slight increase). This reduc- 
tion proves that 58 cents has not been 
a price incentive, nor has it been a 


factor in causing the butter surplus. 
What has caused the butter: surplus 


‘is the increased production of mar- 


garine from. imported vegetable: oils, 
from a. standing start in 1949 to 
1,364,000. pounds in 1954 (1955 fig- 
ures not yet available). During this 
time the per capita consumption of 
margarine has reached eight pounds 
per person, almost exactly the am- 
ount that per capita butter consump- 
tion has declined — from 28 Pouees 
to 20 pounds. 

Another factor in this butter ques- 
tion is that Canada imported, in Abt, 
22,000,000 pounds of butter. 


Toad Flax Contrel 


C.. H. Keys of the Experimental 

Farm, Canada Department of 
Farm, Ganada_ Department of 
the use of C.M.U., at six to eight 
ounces per square ‘rod, or either at- 
lacide or polybar chlorate at about 10 
pounds per square rod, for the eradi- 
cation of small patches of toadflax. 
Any. one of these chemicals will ster- 
ilize the soil to a degree; atlacide and 


~ polybar chlorate causing sterility for 


a period of approximately three years, 
and C.M.U. for a.’period of five or 
more years. Chemical control should 
be complete in three years’ time if 
the, patch of toadflax and a border 
strip five to six feet wide is thor- 
oughly sprayed. : 


Where infestations are too wide- - 


spread for chemical control, - tillage 
methods must be used. At present 
an alternative fallow and cropping 
system appears satisfactory. During 
the summerfallowing period eight to 
ten operations are normally required 
and should be spaced so-as to pre- 
vent any growth from appearing 
above the ground for a period no 
longer than eight days. .Toadflax 
handled in this manner may be re- 
duced by 90 to 95 per cent. Present 
indications -are that three years of 
continuous black fallow would kill a 
field infestation of toadflax complete- 
ly, but the added control is hardly 
worth the extra expense involved. 


Mrs. Ethel Kerns photo. 
Alberta, surveying the results of heavy 
That shovel looks rather small. : 


Plants Have Complex Histories 


By IVAN HELMER 


f ling a Western Canada farmer riding 
a sun-fishing, jolting tractor on a 
miserable, dusty day there isn’t much 
romance in growing things. With 
burning, sun-blasted eyes, grit in his 
teeth, dirt in his nose, his throat, his 
ears, and under his clothes he is more 
apt, at the moment, to be cursing the 
day he decided to wrest a living from 
the soil. 
Still there are few stories more 
fascinating than those dealing with 
the history and origin of plants. 


Since man has known anything 
about botany, scientists, explorers and 
travellers going into remote places of 
the earth, on whatever business, and 
having any plant knowledge at all 
have kept an eye open for hitherto 
unknown plants, or flowers, or trees. 


Nowadays highly trained botanists’ 


keep up the search. They go out in 
well-financed expeditions scouring the 
jungles and the mountains, venturing 


into the farthest and sometimes most - 


dangerous parts of this old globe 
seeking a new vegetable for your 
table, a new flower for the little wo- 
man’s center-piece, a new tree for 
your yard, or for exotic species to 
beautify botanical gardens the world 
over. 


Many of the things they bring back 
have» been growing since time un- 
known without previous discovery. 
Many-<are different types of things al- 
ready domesticated. And some are 
sports. 


Sports in the gardener’s language 
are mutations — freak throw-backs 
or hybrids. Everyone working with 
growing things can be on the look-out 
for sports. And you don’t have to go 
to darkest Africa,. or the wilds of 
Asia or South America to find one. 


Any summer you may find fame 
and fortune, via a sport, right at your 
feet. 


The naval orange came from a 
sport. It was found in South Ameri- 
ca and a Mrs. Tibbetts was responsi- 
ble for it coming to the United States. 
It is still growing, protected by a 
high iron grill, in a park in Riverside, 
California. It is the grandaddy, 
or grandma of all the seedless navel 
oranges produced since. 


The dwarf bean was a sport, found 
and tended by a farmer in his garden. 


Before it most beans were tall grow- | 


ers and had to be strung on sticks or 
strings. One clip of a hoe and we 
might still be reaching for our beans. 


The loganberry while subject to a 
great deal of dispute was another 
freak; a natural cross between the 
west coast’ blackberry and the red 
raspberry. 


Corn in the United States has in- 
creased in yield as much, according 
to some estimates, as 35% in the last 
few decades because of new hybrids. 
Some of these were sports. 


All sports which have been pre- 
served for mankind have been due to 
someone’s awareness and alertness. 
Dozens of sports which might have 
proved sensational have no doubt gone 
unnoticed, or been plucked out as 
weaklings or ugly ducklings, 


So if you should happen to see a 
black sweetpea or a yellow one on 
your vines this summer tie a paper 
bag over it to keep the bees off, guard 
it carefully and gather the seed. The 
result may enable-you to spend a cou- 
ple of winters in Honolulu, or to pay 
off the mortgage on the old home- 
stead. The Burpee Seed Co. had for 
years an offer of $10,000.00 for seeds 
of a yellow sweetpea. Likely it is 
still open. In fact with everything 
else so inflated, you could just about 
name your own price for something 
new, sensational, or more practical in 
the plant line. 


But specialists in horticulture and 
in field crops don’t wait for the finds 
of plant explorers or for sports. They 
are continually cross-breeding just 
about everything that grows, seeking 
new types, faster growth, better- pro- 
ducts, larger yields, and disease-re- 
sisting varieties. 


If it wasn’t for the men doing this 
work in experimental stations and 
other places of research you might 
not be farming in Western Canada 
today, certainly not farming so suc- 
cessfully, 


A great deal of study has been put 
forth in trying to establish where the 
domesticated things, we grow, first 
grew. All, of course, originally were 
in the wild state, many as weeds and 
coarse grasses and have been bred 
and cultivated to their present state. 


Until scientists are able to say for 
sure that there has been, or has not 
been, a connecting link between the 
old world and the new it is impossible 
to be certain of the origin of many 
plants. Evidence points to these as 
having been in both hemispheres, in 
one state or another, for centuries. 
One distinguished botanist states’ that 
the sunflower is the only crop that 
can be proved native to the United 
States. 


Coffee is associated with Brazil by 
most of us, but is native to Africa and 
India. It has been used in Ethiopia 
since the earliest of times. Roasting 
it, however, is a comparitively modern 
process. 


Tobacco is a native of South Amer- 


ica. 


Solution to crossword puzzle 
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Hear Your 


Western Music 
Favorites 


“The PICKS of '56” 


* 


CUAL SG ASB, 


A RADIO SHOW DIRECT FROM 
YOUR NORTHERN. ELECTRIC 
DEALER'S STORE. 


— Featuring In Person —. 


WALLY ARENS and the 
SAGEBRUSH SERENADE 


FRANK IRVIN Star of 
CFCN's OLDTIMERS 


Watch for Them in Your Town. 


DAILY, 4 to 5 P.M. 


ALBERTA 


be 


Ive got room for 9 of us” 


BEL AIR BEAUVILLE - 
4-Doors, 9-Passengers, 


THESE CHEVROLETS can knuckle down and work as hard as the 
next wagon — and they’ve got the linoleum-lined cargo space to prove 


Chevrolet offers you a ehoice of 4 it. Nearly 9 feet of it with the end gate down. But, let’s face it, they’d 
‘ 3 ae much rather take off for a good time — and they’ve got the power and. 
sprig htly new Station Wag ONS, - ' performance to prove that! A zippy, exciting kind of power that’s fun 


: Z to handle. And the closest thing to sports car performance — split- ~ 
ancluding two new 9-passenger models! ~ second steering reaction and the knack of holding fast around corners ~ 
7 Ms : ahd curves — that you'll find in a full-size automobile. Utilitarian? Yes. 
A real road car? Most emphatically yes! And safer because of it. See 
your dealer for a demonstration. 


“TWO-TEN” BEAUVILLE — 4-Doors, 9-Passengers. 


Section of middle seat folds for easy access to rear! BEL AIR NOMAD — 2-Doors, 6-Passengers. 


Rear seat back and cushion fold level with floor] 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Traffic test it! 


“TWO-TEN” TOWNSMAN — 4-Doors, 6-Passengers. : ide Se 
Washable, all-vinyl interior lasts and lasts! 5 mg @ 


THE HOT ONES EVEN HOTTER 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED CHEVROLET DEALER 


Ex LIBRIS 
UNIVERSITATIS 
ALBERTENSIS 


this spring take the field 
ina new deluxe Cockshutt 


"The New Cockshutt "50" Deluxe The New Cockshutt "40" Deluxe 


Try a Cockshutt “50” and you'll never again be satisfied with any other __ Just won't say no to any 3-4 plow job. Massive power with effortless 
tractor. This 4-5 plow tractor nonchalantly walks through jobs that sideline handling. 230 cu. in., 6 cylinder gas or diesel engine. 6 forward speeds, 
other tractors. Powerful 273 cu. in. engine (gas or-diesel). 6 forward 2 reverse. Live PTO and hydraulic system, Choice of 3 front endse, 
speeds, 2 reverse. Choice of 3 front ends. Live PTO ond hydraulic Power steering. Engineered for extra years of dependable service, 


system, Power steering. 
~ 


‘The New Cockshutt ''35” Deluxe ae : ; ‘The New Cockshutt 20" Deluxe 


Destined to be Canada’s most wanted 2-3 plow tractor. Completely new, Finest of all 2-plow tractors, New low silhouette makes it perfect for 
A true all-purpose tractor that is a miser on gas and a powerhouse of work where low clearance is a: must. Efficient, economical 140 cu. in., 
strength. Sleek, massively strong chassis. New 198 cu. in. engine. Heavy 4-cylinder engine provides minimum operating cost. Power-saving 


duty transmission. New power steering. Sets a new standard in economy 4-speed transmission. Row crop or adjustable front wheels. 
ond efficiency. a 
7 


Here’s power and performance to cut hours from your 
work week ... cut dollars from your operating costs, 
Whether your work demands a light or a rugged tractor, 
the 1956 Cockshutt fleet has just the tractor to fit your 
neéd. Each model is engineered fo be the leader in its 
power field. 


See the new "Two-Toned” deluxe Cockshutts. Slip into 
that roomy, comfortable seat. Feel a new peak in power 
at the instant command of your fingertip touch. This spring, 
put yourself behind the controls of a great new Cockshutt, 
Take the field in the tractor that Jeads the field. See 
your Cockshutt dealer now for the best tractor deal of 
the year. 


UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBEE,” 


